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In my last essay I showed that it was possible for a constitutional 
monarch to be, when occasion served, of first-rate use both at the 
outset and during the continuance of an administration; but that on 
matter of fact it was not likely that he would be useful. The requisite 
ideas, habits, and faculties far surpass the usual competence of an 
average man, educated in the common manner of sovereigns. The 
same arguments are entirely applicable at the close of an adminis- 
tration. But at that conjuncture the two most singular prerogatives 
of an English king—the power of creating new peers and the power 
of dissolving the Commons—come into play; and we cannot duly 
eriticise the use or misuse of these powers till we know what the peers 
are and what the House of Commons is. 

The use of the House of Lords—or, rather, of the Order of the 
Lords in its dignified capacity—is very great. It does not attract 
so much reverence as the Queen, but it attracts very much. Tho 
office of an order of nobility is to impose on the common people—not 
necessarily to impose on them what is untrue, yet less what is hurtful ; 
but still to impose on their quiescent imaginations what would not 
otherwise be there. The fancy of the mass of men is incredibly weak ; 
it can see nothing without a visible symbol. There is much that it 
can scarcely make out even with a symbol. Nobility is the symbol 
of mind. It has the marks from which the mass of men always used to 
infer mind, and often still infer it. A common clever man who goes 
into a country place will get no reverence ; but the “old squire” will 
get reverence. Even after he is insolvent, when every one knows 
that his ruin is but a question of time, he will get five times as much 
respect from the common peasantry as the newly-made rich man who 
sits beside him. The common peasantry will listen to his nonsense 
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more submissively than to the new man’s sense. An old lord will get 
infinite reverence. His very existence is so far useful that it awakens 
the sensation of obedience to a sort of mind—the coarse, dull, con- 
tracted multitude, who could neither appreciate or perceive any 
other sort. 

The order of nobility is of great use, too, not only in what it creates, 
but in what it prevents. It prevents the rule of wealth—the religion 
of gold. This is the obvious and natural idol of the Anglo-Saxon. 
He is always trying to make money; he reckons everything in 
coin; and, therefore, he bows down before a great heap, and sneers 
as he passes a little heap. He has a “ natural instinctive admiration 
of wealth for its own: sake.”’. And within good limits the feeling is 
quite right. So long as we play the game of industry vigorously 
and eagerly (and I hope we shall long play it, for we must be 
very different from what we are if we do anything better), we shall 
of necessity respect and admire those who play successfully, and a 
little despise those who play unsuccessfully. Whether this feeling 
be right or wrong, it is useless to discuss ; to a certain degree, it is 
involuntary: it is not for morals to settle whether we will have 
it or not; nature settles for us that, within moderate limits, we must 
have it. But the admiration of wealth ina state of society where 
the sources of wealth abound, goes far beyond this; it ceases to 
regard in any degree the skill of acquisition ; it respects wealth in 
the hands of the inheritor just as much as in the hands of the maker ; 
it is a simple envy and love of a heap of gold as a heap of gold. 
From this our aristocracy preserves us. There is no country where a 
“poor devil of a millionaire is so ill off as in England.” The experi- 
ment is tried every day, and every day it is proved that money alone— 
money pur et simple—will not buy “ London Society.” Money is kept 
down, and, so to say, cowed by the predominant authority of a different 
power. 

But it may be said that this is no gain; that worship for worship, 
the worship of money is as good as the worship of rank. Even granting 
that it were so, it is a great gain to society to have two idols; in the 
competition of idolatries, the true worship gets a chance. But it is 
not true that the reverence for rank—at least, for hereditary rank— 
is as base asthe reverence for money. As the world has gone, manner 
has been half-hereditary in certain castes, and manner is one of the 
fine arts. It is the style of society; it is in the daily-spoken inter- 
course of human beings what the art of literary expression is in their 
occasional written intercourse. In reverencing wealth we reverence 
not a man, but an appendix to a man; in reverencing inherited 
nobility, we reverence the probable possession of a great faculty—the 
faculty of bringing out what is in one. The unconscious grace of life 
may be in the middle classes; finely-mannered persons are born 
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everywhere, but it ought to be in an aristocracy; and a man must 
be born with a hitch in his nerves if he has not some of it. It isa 
physiological possession of the race, though it is sometimes wanting 
in the individual. 

There is a third idolatry from which that of rank preserves 
us, and perhaps it is the worst of any—that of office. The basest 
deity is a subordinate employé, and yet just now in civilised 
governments it is the commonest. In France and all the best 
of the Continent it rules like a superstition. It is to no purpose 
that you prove that their pay is smaller than mercantile pay ; 
that their work is more monotonous than mercantile work ; that 
their mind is less useful and their life more tame. They are still 
thought to be greater and better. They are decorés ; they have a little 
red on the left breast of their coat, and no argument will answer 
that. In England, by the odd course of our society, what a 
theorist would desire, has in fact turned up. The great offices, 
whether permanent or parliamentary, which require mind, now 
give social prestige, and almost only those. An Under-Secretary 
of State with £2,000 a-year is a much greater man than the director 
of a finance company with £5,000, and the country saves the 
difference. But except a few offices like the Treasury, which were 
once filled with aristocratic people, and have an odour of nobility 
at second-hand, minor place is of no social use. <A big grocer despises 
the exciseman ; and what in many countries would be thought im- 
possible, the exciseman envies the grocer. Solid wealth tells where 
there is no artificial dignity given to petty public functions. A clerk 
in the public service is “nobody ;” and you could not make a com- 
mon Englishman see why he should be anybody. 

But it must be owned that this turning of society into a political 
expedient has half spoiled it. A great part of the “best”? English 
people keep their mind in a state of decorous dulness. They main- 
tain their dignity; they get obeyed ; they are good and charitable 
to their dependants. But they have no notion of play of mind; no 
conception that the charm of society depends upon it. They think 
cleverness an antic, and have a constant though needless horror of 
being thought to have any of it. So much does this stiff dignity 
give the tone, that the few Englishmen capable of social brilliancy 
mostly secrete it. They reserve it for persons whom they can trust, 
who respect it, who are capable of appreciating its nuances. But a 
good government is well worth a great deal-of social dulness. The 
dignified torpor of English society is inevitable if we give precedence 
—not to the cleverest classes, but to the oldest classes—and we have 
seen how useful that is. 

The social prestige of the aristocracy is, as every one knows, im- 
mensely less than it was a hundred years or even fifty years since. 
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Two great movements—the two greatest of modern society—have 
been unfavourable to it. The rise of industrial wealth in countless 
forms has brought in a competitor which has generally more mind, 
and which would be supreme were it not for awkwardness and intel- 
lectual géne. Every day our companies, our railways, our debentures, 
and our shares, tend more and more to multiply these surroundings of 
the aristocracy, and in time they will hide it. And while this under- 
growth has come up, the aristocracy have come down. They have less 
means of standing out than they used to have. Their power is in 
their theatrical exhibition, in their state. But society is every day 
becoming less stately, as our great satirist has observed. The last 
Duke of St. David’s used to cover the north road with his carriages ; 
landladies and waiters bowed before him. The present Duke sneaks 
away from a railway station, smoking a cigar, in a brougham. The 
aristocracy cannot lead the old life if they would; they are ruled 
by a stronger power. They suffer from the tendency of all modern 
society to raise the average, and to lower—comparatively, and 
perhaps absolutely, to lower—the summit. As the picturesqueness, 
the featureliness of society diminishes, aristocracy loses the single 
instrument of its peculiar power. 

If we remember the great reverence which used to be paid to 
nobility as such, we shall be surprised that the House of Lords, 
as an assembly, has always been inferior ; that it was always just as 
now, not the first, but the second of our assemblies. I am not, of 
course, now speaking of the middle ages; I am not dealing with 
the embryo or the infant form of our Constitution ; I am only speaking 
of its adult form. Take the times of Sir R. Walpole. He was Prime 
Minister because he managed the House of Commons; he was 
turned out because he was beaten on an election petition in that 
House; he ruled England because he ruled that House. Yet the 
nobility were then the governing power in England. In many 
districts the word of some lord was law. The “ wicked Lord Lowther,” 
as he was called, left a name of terror in Westmoreland during the 
memory of men now living. A great part of the borough members 
and a great part of the county members were their nominees; an 
obedient unquestioning deference was paid them. As individuals the 
peers were the greatest people; as a House the collected peers were 
but the second House. 

Several causes contributed to create this anomaly, but the main 
cause was a natural one. The House of Peers has never been a House 
where the most important peers were most important. It could not be 
so. The qualities which fit a man for marked eminence, in a delibera- 
tive assembly, are not hereditary, and are not coupled with great estates. 
In the nation, in the provinces, in his own province, a Duke of Devon- 
shire, or a Duke of Bedford, was a much greater man than Lord 
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Thurlow. They had great estates, many boroughs, innumerable re- 
tainers, a following like a court. Lord Thurlow had no boroughs, no 
retainers ; he lived on his salary. Till the House of Lords met, the 
dukes were not only the greatest, but immeasurably the greatest. But 
as soon as the House met, Lord Thurlow became the greatest. He 
could speak, and they could not speak. He could transact business 
in half an hour which they could not have transacted in a day, or 
could not have transacted at all. When some foolish peer who 
disliked his domination, sneered at his birth, he had words to meet 
the case. He said it was better for any one to owe his place to his 
own exertions than to owe it to descent, to being the “accident 
of an accident.” But such a House as this could not be pleasant to 
great noblemen. They could not like in their own assembly (and 
yet that was their position from age to age) a lawyer who was of 
yesterday, whom everybody could remember without briefs, who had 
talked for “hire,” who had “hungered after six-and-eightpence.” 
They did not gain glory from the House; on the contrary, they lost 
glory when they were in the House. They devised two expedients 
to get out of this difficulty; they invented proxies, which enabled 
them to vote without being present, without being offended by vigour 
and invective, without being vexed by ridicule, without leaving the 
rural mansion or the town palace where they were demigods. And 
what was more effectual still, they used their influence in the House of 
Commons instead of the House of Lords. In that indirect manner a 
rural potentate who half returned two county members, and wholly 
returned two borough members, who perhaps gave seats to members 
of the Government, who possibly seated the leader of the Opposition, 
became a much greater man than by sitting on his own bench, in his 
own House, hearing a chancellor talk. The House of Lords was a 
second-rate force, even when the peers were a first-rate force, because 
the greatest peers, those who had the greatest social importance, did 
not care for their own House, or like it, but gained great part of 
their. political power by a hidden but potent influence in the 
competing House. 

When we cease to look at the House of Lords under its dignified 
aspect, and come to regard it under its strictly useful aspect, we 
find the literary theory of the English Constitution wholly wrong, 
as usual. This theory says that the House of Lords is a co-ordinate 
estate of the realm, of equal rank with the House of Commons ; that it 
is the aristocratic branch, just as the Commons is the popular branch ; 
and that by the principle of our Constitution the aristocratic branch 
has equal authority with the popular branch. So utterly false is this 
doctrine that it is a remarkable peculiarity, a capital excellence of the 
British Constitution, that it contains a sort of Upper House, which is 
not of equal authority to the Lower House, yet still has some authority. 
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The evil of two co-equal Houses of distinct natures is obvious. 
Each House can stop all legislation, and yet some legislation may be 
necessary. At this moment we have the best instance of this which 
could be conceived. The Upper House of our Victorian Constitution, 
representing the rich wool-growers, has disagreed with the Lower 
Assembly, and most business is suspended. But for a most curious 
stratagem the machine of government would stand still. Most 
constitutions have committed this blunder. The two most remark- 
able Republican institutions in the world commit it. In both the 
American and the Swiss Constitutions the Upper House has as 
much authority as the second; it could produce the maximum of 
impediment—the dead-lock, if it liked; if it does not do so, it is 
owing not to the goodness of the legal constitution, but to the discreet- 
ness of the members of the Chamber. In both these constitutions 
this dangerous provision is defended by a peculiar doctrine with 
which I have nothing to do now. It is said that there must be in 
a Federal Government some institution, some authority, some body 
possessing a veto in which the separate States composing the Con- 
federation are all equal. I confess this doctrine has to me no self- 
evidence, and it is assumed, but not proved. The State of Delaware 
is not equal in power or influence to the State of New York, and you 
cannot make it so by giving it an equal veto in an Upper Chamber. 
The history of such an institution is most natural. <A little State will 
like, and must like, to see some token, some memorial mark of its old 
independence preserved in the Constitution by which that inde- 
pendence is extinguished. But it is one thing for an institution to 
be natural, and another for it to be expedient. If indeed it be that 
a Federal Government compels the erection of an Upper Chamber of 
conclusive and co-ordinate authority, it is one more in addition to the 
many other inherent defects of that kind of government. It may be 
necessary to have the blemish, but it is a blemish just as much. 

There ought to be in every constitution an available authority 
somewhere. The sovereign power must be coe-at-able. And the 
English have made it so. The House of Lords, at the passing of the 
Reform Act of 1832, was as unwilling to concur with the House of 
Commons as the Upper Chamber at Victoria to concur with the Lower 
Chamber. But it did concur. The Crown has the authority to create 
new peers; and the king of the day had promised the Ministry of 
the day to create them. The House of Lords did not like the pre- 
cedent, and they passed the Bill. The power was not used, but: its 
existence was as useful as its energy. Just as the knowledge that 
his men can strike makes a master yield in order that they may not 
strike, so the knowledge that their House could be swamped at the 


will of the king—at the will of the people—made the Lords yield to 
the people, 
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From the Reform Act the function of the House of Lords has been 
altered in English history. Before that Act it was, if not a directing 
Chamber, at least a Chamber of directors. The leading nobles, who 
had most influence in the Commons, and swayed the Commons, sat 
there. Aristocratic influence was so powerful in the House of Com- 
mons, that there never was any serious breach of unity. When the 
Houses quarrelled, it was, as in the great Aylesbury case, about their 
respective privileges, and not about the national policy. The influence 
of the nobility was then so potent, that it was not necessary to exert 
it. The English Constitution, though then on this point very diffe- 
rent from what it now is, did not even then contain the blunder of 
the Victorian or of the Swiss Constitution. It had not two Houses of 
distinct origin; it had two Houses of common origin—two Houses 
in which the predominant element was the same. The danger of 
discordance was obviated by a latent unity. 

Since the Reform Act the House of Lords has become a revising 
and suspending House. It can alter Bills ; it can reject Bills on which 
the House of Commons is not’ yet thoroughly in earnest—upon which 
the nation is not yet determined. Their veto is a sort of hypothetical 
veto. They say, We reject your Bill for this once, or these twice, or 
even these thrice; but if you keep on sending it up, at last we won’t 
reject it. The House has ceased to be one of latent directors, and has 
become one of temporary rejectors and palpable alterers. 

It is the sole claim of the Duke of Wellington to the name of a 
statesman that he presided over this change. He wished to guide the 
Lords to their true position, and he did guide them. In 1846, in 
the crisis of the Corn-Law struggle, and when it was a question 
whether the House of Lords should resist or yield, he wrote a very 
curious letter to the present Lord Derby :— 


‘For many years, indeed from the year 1830, when I retired from office, T 
have endeavoured to manage the House of Lords upon the principle on which I 
conceive that the institution exists in the Constitution of the country, that of 
Conservatism. I have invariably objected to all violent and extreme measures, 
which is not exactly the mode of acquiring influence in a political party in 
England, particularly one in opposition to Government. I have invariably 
supported Government in Parliament upon important occasions, and have 
always exercised my personal influence to prevent the mischief of anything 
like a difference or division between the two Houses,—of which there are some 
remarkable instances, to which I will advert here, as they will tend to show 
you the nature of my management, and possibly, in some degree, account for 
the extraordinary power which I haye for so many years exercised, without any 
apparent claim to it. 

‘‘ Upon finding the difficulties in which the late King William was involved 
by a promise made to create peers, the number, I believe, indefinite, I deter- 
mined myself, and I prevailed upon others, the number very large, to be absent 
from the House in the discussion of the last stages of the Reform Bill, after the 
negotiations had failed for the formation of a new Administration. This course 
gave at the time great dissatisfaction to the party; notwithstanding that I 
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believe it saved the existence of the House of Lords at the time, and the 
Constitution of the country. 

‘‘ Subsequently, throughout the period from 1835 to 1841, I prevailed upon 
the House of Lords to depart from many principles and systems which they as 
well as I had adopted and voted on Irish tithes, Irish corporations, and other 
measures, much to the vexation and annoyance of many. But I recollect one 
particular measure, the union of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, in 
the early stages of which I had spoken in opposition to the measure, and had 
protested against it; and in the last stages of it I prevailed upon the House 
to agree to, and pass it, in order to avoid the injury to the public interests of a 
dispute between the Houses upon a question of such importance. Then I 
supported the measures of the Government, and protected the servant of the 
Government, Captain Elliot, in China. All of which tended to weaken my 
influence with some of the party; others, possibly a majority, might have 
approved of the course which I took. It was at the same time well known that, 
from the commencement at least of Lord Melbourne’s Government, I was in 
constant communication with it, upon all military matters, whether occurring 
at home or abroad, at all events. But likewise upon many others. 

‘** All this tended, of course, to diminish my influence in the Conservative 
party, while it tended essentially to the ease and satisfaction of the Sovereign, 
and to the maintenance of good order. At length came the resignation of the 
Government by Sir Robert Peel, in the month of December last, and the Queen 
desiring Lord John Russell to form an Administration. On the 12th of De- 
cember the Queen wrote to me the letter of which I enclose the copy, and the 
copy of my answer of the same date; of which it appears that you have never 
seen copies, although I communicated them immediately to Sir Robert Peel. 
It was impossible for me to act otherwise than is indicated in my letter to the 
Queen. I am the servant of the Crown and people. I have been paid and 
rewarded, and I consider myself retained; and that I can’t do otherwise than 
serve as required, when I can do so without dishonour, that is to say, as long 
as I have health and strength to enable me to serve. But it is obvious that 
there is, and there must be, an end of all connection and counsel between party 
and me. I might with consistency, and some may think that I ought to, have 
declined to belong to Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet on the night of the 20th of 
December. Put my opinion is, that if I had, Sir Robert Peel’s Government 
would not haye been framed ; that we should haye had and in office 
next morning. 

‘« But, at all events, it is quite obvious that when that arrangement comes, 
which sooner or later must come, there will be an end to all influence on my 
part over the Conservative party, if I should be so indiscreet as to attempt to 
exercise any. You will see, therefore, that the stage is quite clear for you, 
and that you need not apprehend the consequences of differing in opinion from 
me when you will enter upon it; as in truth I have, by my letter to the Queen 
of the 12th of December, put an end to the connection between the party and 
me, when the party will be in opposition to her Majesty’s Government. 

‘* My opinion is, that the great object of all is that you should assume the 
station, and exercise the influence, which I have so long exercised in the House 
of Lords. The question is, how is that object to be attained? By guiding 
their opinion and decision, or by following it? You will see that I have 
endeavoured to guide their opinion, and have succeeded upon some most 
remarkable occasions. But it has been by a good deal of management. 

‘Upon the important occasion and question now before the House, I pro- 
pose to endeavour to induce them to avoid to involve the country in the 
additional difficulties of a difference of opinion, possibly a dispute between 
the Houses, on a question in the decision cf which it has been frequently 
asserted that their lordships had a personal interest; which assertion, however 
false as affecting each of them personally, could not be denied as affecting the 
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proprietors of land in general. I am aware of the difficulty, but I don’t despair: 
of carrying the Bill through. You must be the best judge of the course which 

you ought to take, and of the course most likely to conciliate the confidence of 

the House of Lords. My opinion is, that you should advise the House to vote | 
that which would tend most to public order, and would be most beneficial to the 

immediate interests of the country.” 

This is the mode in which the House of Lords came to be what it 
now is, a chamber with (in most cases) a veto of delay, with (in most 
cases) a power of revision, but with no other rights or powers. The 
question we have to answer is, “The House of Lords being such, 
what is the use of the Lords ? ” 

The common notion evidently fail8, that it is a bulwark against 
imminent revolution. As the Duke’s letter in its every line 
evinces, the wisest members, the guiding members of the House, 
know that the House must yield to the people if the people is 
determined. The two cases—that of the Reform Act and the Corn 
Laws—were decisive cases. The great majority of the Lords thought 
Reform revolution, Free-trade confiscation, and the two together ruin. 
If they could ever have been trusted to resist the people, they would 
then have resisted it. But in truth it is idle to expect a second 
chamber—a chamber of notables—ever to resist a popular chamber, 
a nation’s chamber, when that chamber is vehement and the nation 
vehement too. There is no strength in it for that purpose. Every 
class chamber, every minority-chamber, so to speak, feels weak and 
helpless when the nation is excited. In a time of revolution there 
are but two powers, the sword and the people. The executive com- 
mands the sword; the great lesson which the First Napoleon taught 
the Parisian populace; the contribution he made to the theory of 
revolutions at the 18th Brumaire, is now well known. Any strong 
soldier at the head of the army can use the army. But a second 
chamber cannot use it. It is a pacific assembly, composed of timid 
peers, or aged lawyers, or, as abroad, clever /ittératewrs. Such a body 
has no force to put down the nation, and if the nation will have it do 
something it must do it. 

The very nature, too, as has been seen, of the Lords in the English 
Constitution, shows that it cannot stop revolution. ‘The Constitution 
contains an exceptional provision to prevent its stopping it. The 
executive, the appointee of the popular chamber and the nation, can 
make new peers, and so create a majority in the peers ; it can say to 
the Lords, ‘‘ Use the powers of your House as we like, or you shall 
not use them at all. We will find others to use them ; your virtue 
shall go out of you if it is not used as we like, and stopped when we 
please.” An assembly under such a threat cannot arrest, and could 
not be intended to end, a determined and insisting executive. 

In fact the House of Lords, as a House, is not a bulwark that will 
keep out revolution, but an index that revolution is unlikely. Rest- 
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ing as it does upon old deference, and inveterate homage, it shows 
that the spasm of new forces, the outbreak of new agencies, which we 
call revolution, is for the time simply impossible. So long as many 
old leaves linger on the November trees, you know that there has 
been little frost and no wind. Just so while the House of Lords 
retains much power, you may know that there is no desperate 
discontent in the country, no wild agency likely to cause a great 
demolition. ; 

There used to be a singular idea that two chambers—a revising 
chamber and a suggesting chamber—were essential to a free govern- 
ment. The first person who fhrew a hard stone—an effectually 
hitting stone—against the theory was one very little likely to be 
favourable to democratic influence, or to be blind to the use of aristo- 
cracy ; it was the present Lord Grey. He had to look at the matter 
practically. He was the first great colonial minister of England 
who ever had himself to introduce representative institutions into a// 
her capable colonies, and the difficulty stared him in the face that 
in those colonies there were hardly enough good people for one 
assembly, and not near enough good people for two assemblies. It 
happened—and most naturally happened—that a second assembly was 
mischievous. The second assembly was either the nominee of the 
Crown, which in such places naturally allied itself with better instructed 
minds, or was elected by people with a higher property qualification ; 
some peculiarly well-judging people. Both these choosers chose 
the best men in the colony, and put them into the second assembly. 
And thus the first assembly was necessarily left without those best 
men. The popular assembly was denuded of those guides and those 
leaders who would have led and guided it best. Those superior men 
were put aside to talk to one another, and perhaps dispute with one 
another ; they were a concentrated instance of high but neutralised 
forces. They wished to do good, but they could do nothing. The 
Lower House, with all the best people in the colony taken out of it, did 
what it liked. The democracy was weakened rather than strengthened 
by the isolation in a weak position of its best opponents. As soon as 
experience had shown this, or seemed to show it, the theory that two 
chambers were essential to a good and free government vanished away. 

With a perfect Lower House it is certain that an Upper House 
would be scarcely of any value. If we had an ideal House of 
Commons perfectly representing the nation, always moderate, never 
passionate, abounding in men of leisure, never omitting the slow and 
steady forms necessary for good consideration, it is certain that we 
should not need a higher chamber. The work would be done so well 
that we should not want any one to look over or revise it. And what- 
ever is unnecessary in government is pernicious. Human life makes 
so much complexity necessary that an artificial addition is sure to do 
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harm : you cannot tell where the needless bit of machinery will catch 
and clog the hundred needful wheels ; but the chances are conclusive 
that anything which gets among them will impede them somewhere, 
so near are they and sodelicate. But though beside an ideal House of 
Commons the Lords would be unnecessary, and therefore pernicious, 
beside the actual House a revising and leisured legislature is extremely 
useful, if not quite necessary. 

At present the chance majorities on minor questions in the House 
of Commons are subject to no effectual control. The nation never 
attends to any but the principal matters of policy and state. Upon 
these it forms that rude, rough, ruling judgment which we call 
public opinion; but upon other things it does not think at all, and 
it would be useless for it to think. It has not the materials for 
forming a judgment: the detail of Bills, the instrumental part 
of policy, the latent part of legislation, are wholly out of its way. 
It knows nothing about them, and could not find time or labour 
for the careful investigation by which alone they can be appre- 
hended. A casual majority of the House of Commons has therefore 
dominant power: it can legislate as it likes, and regulate as it likes. 
And though the whole House of, Commons upon great subjects very 
fairly represents public opinion, and though its judgment upon 
minor questions is, from some secret excellencies in its composition, 
remarkably sound and good; yet, like all similar assemblies, it is 
subject to the hasty action of sinister interests. There are said to be 
two hundred “‘ members for the railways” in the present Parliament. 
If these two hundred choose to combine on a point which the public 
does not care for, and which they care for because it affects their 
purse, they are absolute. A formidable sinister interest may always 
obtain the complete command of a dominant assembly by some chance 
and for a moment, and it is therefore of *great use to have a second 
chamber of an opposite sort, differently composed, in which that in- 
terest in all likelihood will not rule. 

The most dangerous of all sinister interests is that of the executive 
Government, because it is the most powerful. It is perfectly possible, 
it has happened, and will happen again, that the Cabinet, being 
very powerful in the Commons, may inflict minor measures on the 
nation which the nation did not like, but which it did not under- 
stand enough to forbid. If, therefore, a tribunal of revision can be 
found in which the executive, though powerful, is less powerful, the 
government will be the better; the retarding chamber will impede 
minor instances of parliamentary tyranny, though it will not prevent 
or much impede revolution. 

Every large assembly is, moreover, a fluctuating body; it is 
not one house, so to say, nor a set of houses; it is one knot of men 
to-night and another to-morrow night. A certain unity is doubt- ? 
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less preserved by the duty which the executive is supposed to under- 
take, and does undertake, of keeping a house; a constant element 
is so provided about which all sorts of variables accumulate and pass 
away. But even after due allowance for the full weight of this 
protective machinery, our House of Commons is, as all such chambers 
must be, subject to sudden turns and bursts of feeling, because the 
members who compose it change from time to time. The pernicious 
result is perpetual in our legislation; many acts of Parliament are 
medleys of different motives because the majority which passed one set 
of its clauses is different from that which passed another set. 

But the greatest defect of the House of Commons is that it has 
no leisure. The life of the House is the worst of all lives—a life of 
distracting routine. It has an amount of business brought before 
it such as no similar assembly ever has had. The British empire 
is a miscellaneous aggregate, and each bit of the aggregate brings 
its bit of business to the House of Commons. It is India one day 
and Jamaica the next: then again China, and then Sleswig Holstein. 
Our legislation touches on all subjects, because our country con- 
tains all ingredients. The mere questions which are asked of the 
ministers run over half human affairs; the Private Bill Acts, the 
mere privilegia of our Government — subordinate as they ought 
to be—probably give the House of Commons more absolute work 
than the whole business, both national and private, of any other 
assembly which has ever sat. The whole scene is so encumbered 
with changing business, that it is hard to keep your head in it. 

Whatever, too, may be the case hereafter, when a better system has 
been struck out, at present the House does all the work of legislation, 
all the detail, and all the clauses itself. One of the most helpless 
exhibitions of helpless ingenuity and wasted mind is a committee 
of the whole House on a Bill of many clauses which eager enemies 
are trying to spoil, and various friends are trying to mend. An Act 
of Parliament is at least as complex as a marriage settlement: and 
it is made much as a settlement would be if it were left to the 
vote and settled by the major part of persons concerned, including 
the unborn children. There is an advocate for every interest, and 
every interest clamours for every advantage. The executive Govern- 
ment by means of its disciplined forces,—the few invaluable members 
who sit and think,—preserves some sort of unity. But the result is 
very, unperfect. The best test of a machine is the work it turns 
out. Let any one who knows what legal documents ought to be, 
read first his marriage settlement and then an Act of Parliament ; he 
will certainly say, “I would have dismissed my attorney if he had 
done my business as the legislature has done the nation’s business.” 
While the House of Commons is what it is, a good revising, regu- 
lating, and retarding House would be a benefit of great magnitude. 
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But is the House of Lords suchachamber? Does it do this work ? 
This is almost an undiscussed question. The House of Lords, for 
thirty years at least, has been in popular discussion an accepted 
matter. Popular passion has not crossed the path, and no vivid 
imagination has been excited to clear the matter up. 

The House of Lords has the greatest merit which such a chamber 
can have; it is possible. It is incredibly difficult to get a revising 
assembly, because it is difficult to find a class of respected revisers. 
A federal senate, a second House, which represents State Unity, has 
this advantage; it embodies a feeling at the root of society—a 
feeling which is older than complicated politics, which is stronger 
a thousand times over than common political feelings—the J/ocal 
feeling. ‘My shirt,” said the Swiss state-right patriot, “is dearer 
to me than my coat.” Every State in the American Union would 
feel that disrespect to the Senate was disrespect to itself. Accordingly, 
the Senate is respected: whatever may be the merits or demerits 
of its action, it can act; it is real, independent, and efficient. But 
in common governments it is fatally difficult to make an «popular 
entity powerful in a popular government. 

It is almost the same thing to say that the House of Lords is 
independent. It would not be powerful, it would not be possible, 
unless it were known to be independent. The Lords are in 
several respects more independent than the Commons; their judg- 
ment may not be so good a judgment, but it is emphatically their 
own judgment. The House of Lords, as a body, is accessible to no 
social bribe. And this, in our day, is no light matter. Many 
members of the House of Commons, who are to be influenced by 
no other manner of corruption, are much influenced by this its most 
insidious sort. The conductors of the press and the writers for it are 
worse—at least the more influential who come near the temptation ; 
for “position,” as they call it—for a certain intimacy with the 
aristocracy they would do almost anything and say almost anything. 
But the Lords are those who give social bribes, and not those who 
take them. They are above corruption because they are the cor- 
ruptors. The Lords have no constituency to fear or wheedle ; they 
have the best means of forming a disinterested and cool judgment 
of any class in the country. They have, too, leisure to form it. 
They have no occupations to distract them which are worth the 
name. Field sports are but playthings, though some Lords put 
an Englishman’s seriousness into them. Few Englishmen can bury 
themselves in science or literature; and the aristocracy have less, 
perhaps, of that impetus than the middle classes. Society is too 
correct and dull to be an occupation, as in other times and ages it has 
been. The aristocracy live in the fear of the middle classes—of the 
grocer and the merchant. They dare not frame a society of enjoy- 
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ment as the French aristocracy once formed it. Politics are the only 

occupation a peer has worth the name. The House of Lords, beside 
independence to revise independently, position to revise effectually, 
has leisure to revise intellectually. 

These are great merits; and, considering how difficult it is to get 
a good second chamber, and how much with our present first-chamber 
we need a second, we may well be thankful for them. But we must not 
permit them to blind our eyes. Those merits of the Lords have faults 
close beside them which go far to make them useless. With its 
power, its wealth, its place, its leisure, the House of Lords would, on 
the very surface of the matter, rule us far more than it does if it had 
not secret defects which hamper and weaken it. 

The first of these defects is hardly to be called secret, though, on 
the other hand, it is not well known. A severe though not unfriendly 
critic of our institutions said that “the cure for admiring the House 
of Lords was to go and look at it ’”’—to look at it not on a great 
party field-day, or at a time of parade, but in the ordinary transaction 
of business. There are perhaps ten peers in the House, possibly only 
six ; three is the quorum for transacting business. A few more may 
dawdle in or not dawdle in; the principal speakers, the lawyers (a few 
years ago when Lyndhurst, Brougham, and Campbell were in vigour 
they were by far the predominant talkers) and a few statesmen whom 
every one knows. But the mass of the House is nothing. This is 
why orators trained in the Commons detest to speak in the Lords. 
Lord Chatham used to call it the “Tapestry.”” The House of 
Commons is a scene of life if ever there was a scene of life. Every 
member in the throng, every atom in the medley, has his own objects 
(good or bad), his own purposes (great or petty); his own notions, 
such as they are, of what is; his own notions, such as they are, of 
what ought to be. There is a motley confluence of vigorous elements, 
but the result is one and good. There is a “feeling of the House,” 
a “sense”’ of the House, and no one who knows anything of it can 
despise it. A very shrewd man of the world went so far as to say 
that “the House of Commons has more sense than any one in it.” 
But there is no such “sense” in the House of Lords, because there 
is no life. The Lower Chamber is a chamber of eager politicians ; 
the Upper (to say the least) of not eager ones. 

This apathy is not, indeed, as great as the outside show would 
indicate. The committees of the Lords (as I shall presently show) 
do a great deal of work, and do it very well. And, such as it is, the 
apathy is very natural. A House composed of rich men who can 
vote by proxy without coming will not come very much. But after 
every abatement the real indifference to their duties of most peers is 
a great defect, and the apparent indifference is a dangerous defect. 

_ As far as politics go there is profound truth in Lord Chesterfield’s 
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axiom, that the world must judge of you by what you seem not by 
what you are.” The world knows what you seem; it does not know 
what you are. An assembly—a revising assembly especially —which 
does not assemble, which looks as if it does not care how it revises, 
is defective in a main political ingredient. It may be of use, but it 
will hardly convince mankind that it is so. - 

The next defect is even more serious; it affects not simply the 
apparent work of the House of Lords but the real work. For a 
revising legislature, it is too uniformly made up. Errors are of 
various kinds; but the constitution of the House of Lords only 
guards against a single error—that of too quick change. The Lords 
—leaving out a few lawyers and a few outcasts—are all landowners 
of more or less wealth. They all have more or less the opinions, 
the merits, the faults of that one class. They revise legislation, as 
far as they do revise it, exclusively according to the supposed interests, 
the predominant feelings, the inherited opinions, of that class. Since 
the Reform Act, this uniformity of tendency has been very evident. 
The Lords have felt—it would be harsh to say hostile, but still dubious, 
as to the new legislation. There was a spirit in it alien to their 
spirit, and which when they could they have tried to cast out. That 
spirit is what has been termed the “ modern spirit.” It is not easy 
to concentrate its essence in a phrase: it lives in our life, animates 
our actions, suggests our thoughts. We all know what it means, 
though it would take an essay to limit it and define it. So far as the 
work of revision goes, the House of Lords is not an impartial reviser, 
but a biased reviser. 

This singleness of composition would be no fault, it would be, or 
might be, even a merit, if the criticism of the House of Lords, 
though a suspicious criticism, were yet a criticism of great under- 
standing. The characteristic legislation of every age must have 
characteristic defects; it is the outcome of a character, of necessity 
faulty and limited. It must mistake some kind of things: it must over- 
look some other kind. * If we could get hold of a complemental critic, 
a critic who saw what the age did not see, and who saw rightly what 
the age mistook, we should have found a critic of inestimable value. 
But is the House of Lords that critic? Can it be said that its un- 
friendliness to the legislation of the age is founded on a perception of 
what the age does not see, and a rectified perception of what the age 
does see? The most extreme partisan, the most warm admirer of the 
Lords, if of fair and tempered mind, cannot say so. The evidence is 
too strong. On free trade, for example, no one can doubt that the 
Lords—meaning the opinion of the Lords—and not so much what 
they did, in fact, as what they wished to do, and would have done, 
if they had acted on their own minds—were utterly wrong. This is 
the clearest test of the “modern spirit.” It is easier here to be sure 
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it is right than elsewhere. Commerce is like war ; its result is patent. 
Do you make money or do you not make it? There is as little appeal 
from figures as from battle. Now no one can doubt that England is 
a great deal better off because of free trade; that it has more money, 
and that money diffused, as we should wish it diffused. In the 
one case in which we can unanswerably test the modern spirit, 
it is right, and the dubious Upper House—the House which would 
have rejected it, if possible—was wrong. 

There is another reason. The House of Lords, being an hereditary 
chamber, cannot be of more than common ability. It may contain 
— it almost always has contained, it almost always will contain—ex- 
traordinary men. But its average born law-makers cannot be extra- 
ordinary. Being a set of eldest sons picked out by chance and 
history, it cannot be very wise. It would be a standing miracle if 
such a chamber possessed a knowledge of its age superior to the other 
men of the age; if it possessed a superior and supplemental know- 
ledge; if it descried what they did not discern, and saw truly that 
which they saw, indeed, but saw untruly. 

The difficulty goes deeper. The task of revising, of adequately 
revising the legislation of this age, is not only that which a nob/esse has 
no facility in doing, but one which it has a difficulty in doing. Look 
at the statute book for 1865—+the statutes at large for the year. You 
will find, not pieces of literature, not nice and subtle matters, but 
coarse matters, crude heaps of heavy business. They deal with trade, 
with finance, with statute law reform, with common law reform ; they 
deal with various sorts of business, but with business always. And 
there is no educated human being less likely to know business, worse 
placed for knowing business, than a young lord. Business is really 
more agreeable than pleasure; it interests the whole mind, the 
aggregate nature of man more continuously, and more deeply. But 
it does not /ook as if it did. It is difficult to convince a young man, 
who can have the best of pleasure, that it will. A young lord just 
come into £30,000 a year will not, as a rule, care much for the law 
of patents, for the law of “ passing tolls,” or the law of prisons. Like 
Hercules, he may choose virtue, but Hercules could hardly choose 
business. He has everything to allure him from it, and nothing 
to allure him to it. And even if he wish to give himself to business, 
he has little means. Pleasure is near him, but business is far 
from him. Few things are more amusing than the ideas of a well- 
intentioned young man, who is born out of the business world, but 
who wishes to take to business, about business. He has hardly a 
notion in what it consists. It really is the adjustment of certain 
particular means to equally certain particular ends. But hardly any 
young man destitute of experience is able to separate end and means. 
It seems to him a kind of mystery ; and it is lucky if he do not think 
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that the forms are the main part, and that the end is but secondary. 
There are plenty of business men, falsely so-called, who so think. 
The subject seems a kind of maze. “ What would you recommend 
me to read ?” the nice youth asks ; and it is impossible to explain to 
him that reading has nothing to do with it, that he has not yet the 
original ideas in his mind to read about ; that administration is an 
art as painting is an art; and that no book can teach the practice of 
either. 

Formerly this defect in the aristocracy was hidden by their other 
advantages. Being the only class at ease for money and cultivated 
in mind they were without competition ; and though they might not 
be, as a rule, and extraordinary ability excepted, excellent in state 
business, they were the best that could be had. Even in old times, 
however, they sheltered themselves from the greater pressure of 
coarse work. They appointed a manager—a Peel or a Walpole, 
anything but an aristocrat in manner or in nature—to act for them 
and manage for them. But now a class is coming up trained to 
thought, full of money, and yet trained to business. As I write, two 
members of this class have been appointed to stations considerable in 
themselves, and sure to lead (if anything is sure in politics) to the 
Cabinet and power. This is the class of highly-cultivated men of 
business who, after a few years, are able to leave business and begin 
ambition. These men are few in public life, because they do not 
know their own strength. It is like Columbus and the egg once 
again; a few original men will show it can be done, and then a 
crowd of common men will follow. These men know business partly 
from tradition, and this is much. There are University families— 
families who talk of fellowships, and who invest their children’s ability 
in Latin verses as soon as they discover it; there used to be Indian 
families of the same sort, and probably will be again when the 
competitive system has had time to foster a new breed. Just so 
there are business families to whom all that concerns money, all 
that concerns administration, is as familiar as the air they breathe. 
All Americans, it has been said, know business; it is in the air of 
their country. Just so certain classes know business here; and the 
lord can hardly know it. It is as great a difficulty to learn business 
in a palace as it is to learn agriculture in a park. 

To one kind of business, indeed, this doctrine does not apply. 
There is one kind of business in which our aristocracy have still, 
and are likely to retain long, acertain advantage. This is the business 
of diplomacy. Napoleon, who knew men well, would never, if he 
could help, employ men of the Revolution in missions to the old 
courts ; he said, “‘ They spoke to no one, and no one spoke to them ;” 
and so they sent home no information. The reason is obvious. The 
old-world diplomacy of Europe was largely carried on in drawing- 
rooms, and, to a great extent, of necessity still is so. Nations touch 
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at their summits. It isalways the highest class which travels most, 
knows most of foreign nations, has the least of the territorial secta- 
rianism, which calls itself patriotism, and is often thought to be so. 
Even here, indeed, in England the new trade-ciass is in real merit 
equal to the aristocracy. Their knowledge of foreign things is as 
great, and their contact with them often more. But, notwithstand- 
ing, the new race is not as serviceable for diplomacy as the old race. 
An ambassador is not simply an agent ; he is also a spectacle. He is 
sent abroad for show as well as for substance ; he is to represent the 
Queen among foreign courts and foreign sovereigns. An aristo- 
cracy is in its nature better suited to such work ; it is trained to the 
theatrical part of life; it is fit for that if it is fit for anything. A 
shrewd judge wants “to pass an Act that the Minister at Washington 
should always be a Lord.” The social prestige of an aristocracy is 
most valuable in a country which has no aristocracy. 

But, with this exception, an aristocracy is necessarily inferior in 
business to the classes nearer business; and it is not, therefore, a 
suitable class, if we had our choice of classes, out of which to frame 
a chamber for revising matters of business. It is indeed a singular 
example how natural business is to the English race, that the House 
of Lords works as well as it does. The common appearance of the 
“‘whole House” is a jest—a dangerous anomaly, which Mr. Bright 
will some time use; but a great deal of substantial work is done in 
“Committees,” and often very well done. The great majority of the 
Peers do none of their appointed work, and could do none of it; but 
a minority—a minority never so large and never so earnest as in this 
age—do it, and do it well. Still no one, who examines the matter 
without prejudice, can say that the work is done perfectly. Ina 
country so rich in mind as England, far more intellectual power can 
be, and ought to be, applied to the revision of our laws. 

And not only does the House of Lords do its work imperfectly, 
but often, at least, it does it timidly. Being only a section of the 
nation, it is afraid of the nation. Having been used for years and 
years, on the greatest matters, to act contrary to its own judgment, 
it hardly knows when to act on that judgment. The depressing 
languor with which it damps an earnest young peer is at times 
ridiculous. ‘When the Corn Laws are gone, and the rotten 
boroughs, why teaze about Clause IX. in the Bill to regulate Cotton 
Factories ?” is the latent thought of many peers. A word from the 
leaders, from “the Duke,” or Lord Derby, or Lord Lyndhurst, will 
rouse on any matter the sleeping energies; but most lords are feeble 
and forlorn. 

These grave defects would have been at once lessened, and in the 
course of years nearly effaced, if the House of Lords had not resisted 
the proposal of Lord Palmerston’s first government to create peers 
for life, The expedient was almost perfect. The difficulty of reforming 
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an old institution like the House of Lords is necessarily great ; its 
possibility rests on continuous caste and ancient deference. But if 
you begin to agitate about it, to bawl at meetings about it, that 
deference is gone, its peculiar charm lost, its reserved sanctity gone. 
But, by an odd fatality, there was in the recesses of the Constitution 
an old prerogative which would have rendered agitation needless— 
which would have effected, without agitation, all that agitation could 
have effected. Lord Palmerston was—now that he is dead, and his 
memory can be calmly viewed—as firm a friend to an aristocracy, as 
thorough an aristocrat, as any in England; yet he proposed to use that 
power. If the House of Lords had still been under the rule of the 
Duke of Wellington, perhaps they would have acquiesced. The 
Duke would not indeed have reflected on all the considerations which 
a philosophic statesman would have set out before him; but he would 
have been brought right by one of his peculiarities. He disliked, 
above all things, to oppose the Crown. At a great crisis, at the crisis 
of the Corn Laws, what he considered was not what other people were 
thinking of, the economical issue under discussion, the welfare of 
the country hanging in the balance, but—the Queen’s ease. He 
thought the Crown so superior a-part in the Constitution, that, even 
on vital occasions, he looked solely—or said he looked solely—to the 
momentary comfort of the present sovereign. He never was com- 
fortable in opposing a conspicuous act of the Crown. It is very likely 
that, if the Duke had still been the President of the House of Lords, 
they would have permitted the Crown to prevail in its well-chosen 
scheme. But the Duke was dead, and his authority—or some of it— 
had fallen to a very different person. Lord Lyndhurst had many 
great qualities: he had a splendid intellect—as great a faculty of 
finding truth as any one in his generation; but he had no love of 
truth. With this great faculty of finding truth, he was a believer 
in error—in what his own party admit to be error—all his life 
through. He could have found the truth as a statesman just as he 
found it when a judge; but he never did find it. He never 
looked for it. He wasa great partisan, and he applied a capacity 
of argument, and a faculty of intellectual argument rarely equalled, 
to support the tenets of his party. The proposal to create life-peers 
was proposed by the antagonistic party—was at the moment likely 
to injure his own party. To him this was a great opportunity. The 
speech he delivered on that occasion lives in the memory of those who 
heard it. His eyes did not at that time let him read, so he repeated 
by memory, and quite accurately, all the black-letter authorities 
bearing on the question. So great an intellectual effort has rarely 
been seen in an English assembly. But the result was deplorable. 
Not by means of his black-letter authorities, but by means of his 
recognised authority and his vivid impression, he induced the House 
of Lords to reject the proposition of the Government. Lord Lyndhurst 
xx2 
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said the Crown could not now create life-peers, and so there are no 
life-peers. The House of Lords rejected the inestimable, the unpre- 
cedented opportunity of being tacitly reformed. Such a chance does 
not come twice. The life-peers who would have been then intro- 
duced would have been among the first men in the country. Lord 
Macaulay was to have been among the first; Lord Wensleydale— 
the most learned and not the least logical of our lawyers—to be the 
very first. Thirty or forty such men, added judiciously and sparingly 
as years went on, would have given to the House of Lords the very 
element which, as a criticising chamber, it needs so much. It would 
have given it critics. The most accomplished men in each depart- 
ment might then, without irrelevant considerations of family and of 
fortune, have been added to the Chamber of Review. The very 
element which was wanted to the House of Lords was, as it were, by 
2 constitutional providence, offered to the House of Lords, and they 
refused it. By what species of effort that error can be repaired, I 
cannot tell; but, unless it is repaired, the intellectual capacity can 
never be what it would have been, will never be what it ought to be, 
will never be sufficient for its work. 

Another reform ought to have accompanied the creation of life- 
peers. Proxies ought to have been abolished. Some time or other 
the slack attendance in the House of Lords will destroy the House of 
Lords. There are occasions in which appearances are realities, and 
this is one of them. The House of Lords on most days looks so 
unlike what it ought to be, that most people will not believe it 
is what it ought to be. The attendance of considerate peers 
will, for obvious reasons, be larger when it can no longer be over- 
powered by the on-attendance, by the commissioned votes of 
inconsiderate peers. The abolition of proxies would have made the 
House of Lords a real House; the addition of life-peers would have 
made it a good House. 

The greater of these changes would have most materially aided 
the House of Lords in the performance of its subsidiary functions. 
It always perhaps happens in a great nation, that certain bodies of 
sensible men posted prominently in its constitution, acquire functions, 
and usefully exercise functions which, at the outset, no one expected 
from them, and which do not identify themselves with their original 
design. This has happened to the House of Lords especially. The 
most obvious instance is the judicial function. This is a function 
which no theorist would assign to a second chamber in a new 
constitution, and which is maiter.of accident in ours. But I do not 
much rely on this. It is not a function of the House of Lords, but of 
a Committee of the House of Lords. On one occasion only, the trial 
of O’Connell, the whole House, or some few in the whole House, wished 
to vote, and they were told they could not, or they would destroy the 
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judicial prerogative. No one, indeed, would venture ;ea/ly to place 
judicial function in the chance majorities of a fluctuating assembly : 
it is so by a sleepy theory; it is not so in living fact. As a legal 
question, too, it is a matter of grave doubt whether there ought to 
be two supreme courts in this country—the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, and (what is in fact though not in name) the 
Judicial Committee of the House of Lords. Up to a very recent 
time one committee might decide that a man was sane as to money, 
and the other committee might decide that he was insane as to land. 
This absurdity has been cured; but the error from which it arose 
has not been cured—the error of having two supreme courts, to 
both of which, as time goes on, the same question is sure often 
enough to be submitted, and each of which is sure every now and 
then to decide it differently. I do not reckon the judicial function of 
the House of Lords as one of its true subsidiary functions, first because 
it does not in fact exercise it, next because I wish to see it in appear- 
ance deprived of it. The supreme court of the English people ought 
to be a great conspicuous tribunal, ought to rule all other courts, 
ought to have no competitor, ought to bring our law into unity, ought 
not to be hidden beneath the robes of a legislative assembly. 

The subsidiary functions of the House of Lords, are real and, 
unlike its judicial functions, are very analogous to its substantial 
nature. The first is the faculty of criticising the executive. An 
assembly in which the mass of the members have nothing to lose, 
where most have nothing to gain, where every one has a social 
position firmly fixed, where no one has a constituency, where hardly 
any one cares for the minister of the day, is the very assembly in 
which to look for, from which to expect, independent criticism. And 
in matter of fact we find it. The criticism of the act of late 
administrations by Lord Grey has been admirable. But such 
criticism, to have its full value, should be many-sided. Every man 
of great ability puts his own mark on his own criticism ; it will be 
full of thought and feeling, but then it is of idiosyncratic thought 
and feeling. We want many critics of ability and knowledge in the 
Upper House—not equal to Lord Grey, for they would be hard to 
find—but like Lord Grey. They should resemble him in impar- 
tiality ; they should resemble him in clearness; they should most 
of all resemble him in taking the supplemental view of a subject. 
There is an actor’s view of a subject which (I speak of mature and 
discussed action—of Cabinet action) is nearly sure to include every- 
thing old and near—everything ascertained and determinate. But 
there is also a bystander’s view, which is likely to omit some one 
or more of these old and certain elements, but also to contain some 
new or distant matter which the absorbed and occupied actor could 
not see. There ought to be many life-peers in our secondary chamber 
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capable of giving us this higher criticism. I am afraid we shall 
not soon see them, but as a first step we should learn to wish for 
them. 

The second subsidiary action of the House of Lords is even more 
important. Taking the House of Commons, not after possible, but 
most unlikely improvements, but in matter of fact and as it stands, 
it is overwhelmed with work. The task of managing it falls upon 
the Cabinet, and that task is very hard. Every member of the 
Cabinet in the Commons has to “ attend the House ;” to contribute 
by his votes, if not by his voice, to the management of the House. 
Even in so small a matter as the education department, Mr. Lowe, 
a consummate observer, spoke of the disability of finding a chief 
“not exposed to the prodigious labour of attending the House of 
Commons.” It is all but necessary that certain members of the 
Cabinet should be exempt from that toil, and untouched by that 
excitement. But it is also necessary that they should have the power 
of explaining their views to the nation; of being heard as other 
people are heard. There are various plans for so doing, which I 
shall disczss a little in speaking of the House of Commons. But 
so much is evident : the House of Lords, for its own members, attains 
this object ; it gives them a voice; it gives them what no competing 
plan does give them— position. The leisured members of the 
Cabinet speak in the Lords with authority and power. They are not 
administrators with a power toa right to speech—clerks (as is some- 
times suggested) brought down to lecture a House, but not to vote 
in it; but they are the equals of those they speak to; they speak as 
they like, and reply as they choose ; they address the House, not 
with the “bated breath” of subordinates, but with the force and 
dignity of sure rank. Life-peers would enable us to use this faculty 
of our constitution more freely and more variously. It would give 
us a larger command of able leisure ; it would improve the Lords as 
a political pulpit, for it would enlarge the list of its select preachers. 

The danger of the House of Commons is, perhaps, that it 
will be reformed too rashly; the danger of the House of Lords 
certainly is, that it may never be reformed. Nobody asks that it 
should be so; it is quite safe against rough destruction, but it is 
not safe against inward decay. It may lose its veto as the Crown 
has lost its veto. If most of its members neglect their duties, if 
all its members continue to be of one class, and that not quite the 
best ; if its doors are shut against genius that cannot found a family, 
and ability which has not five thousand a year, its power will be less 
year by year, and at last be gone, as so much kingly power is gone 


no one knows how. Its danger is not assassination, but atrophy ; 
not abolition, but decline. 


WaALtTer Bacenor. 
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Cuapter IV. 
AMMIANI’S INTERCESSION. 


Ir was a surprise to all of them, save Agostino Balderini, who passed 
his inspecting glance from face to face, marking the effect of the 
announcement. Corte gazed at her heavily, but not altogether 
disapprovingly. Giulio Bandinelli and Marco Sana, though evi- 
dently astonished, and to some extent incredulous, listened like the 
perfectly reliable lieutenants in an enterprise which they were. But 
Carlo Ammiani stood horror-stricken. The blood had left his hand- 
some young olive-hued face, and his eyes were on the signorina, 
large with amazement, from which they deepened to piteousness of 
entreaty. 

“ Signorina!—you! Can it be true? Do you know?—do you 
mean it ?” 

“ What, signor Carlo ?” 

“ This ;—will you venture to do such a thing ?” 

“Oh, will I venture! What can you think of me? It is my own 
request.” 

“ But, signorina, in mercy, listen and consider.”’ 

Carlo turned impetuously to the chief. ‘The signorina can’t know 
the danger she is running. She will be seized on the boards, and 
shut up between four walls before a man of us will be ready,—or 
more than one,” he added softly. “The house is sure to be packed 
for a first night; and the Polizia have a suspicion of her. She has 
been off her guard in the Conservatorio ; she has talked of a country 
called Italy; she has been indiscreet ;—pardon, pardon, signorina ! 
but it is true that she has spoken out from her noble he:rt. And 
this opera! Are they fools?—they must see through it. It will 
never,— it can’t possibly be reckoned on to appear. I knew that the 
signorina was heart and soul with us; but who could guess that her 
object was to sacrifice herself in the front rank,—to lead a forlorn 
hope! I tell you it’s like a Pagan rite. You are positively slaying 
a victim. I beg you all to look at the case calmly!” 

A burst of laughter checked him; for his seniors by many years 
could not hear such veteran’s counsel from a hurried boy without 
being shrewdly touched by the humour of it, while one or two threw 
a particular irony into their tones. 

“ When we do slay a victim, we will come to you as our augur, my 
Carlo,” said Agostino. 

Corte was less gentle. As a Milanese and a mere youth, Ammiani 
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was antipathetic to Corte, who closed his laughter with a windy 
rattle of his lips, and a “ pish!” of some emphasis. 

Carlo was quick to give him a challenging frown. 

«What is it?” Corte bent his head back, as if inquiringly. 

“Tt’s I who claim that question by right,” said Carlo. 

“ You are a boy.” 

“T have studied war.” 

“Tn books.” 

“With brains, Colonel Corte.” 

“ War is a matter of blows, my little lad.” 

“Let me inform you, signor Colonel, that war is not a game 
between bulls, to be played with the horns of the head.” 

«You are prepared to instruct me?” The fiery Bergamaso lifted 
his eyebrows. 

“Nay, nay!” said Agostino. “Between us two first ;” and he 
grasped Carlo’s arm, saying in an underbreath, “ Your last retort was 
too long-winded. In these conflicts you must be quick, sharp as a 
rifle-crack that hits echo on the breast-bone and makes her cry out. 
I correct a student in the art of war.” Then aloud: “ My opera, 
young man !—well, it’s my libretto, and you know we writers 
always say ‘my opera’ when we have put the pegs for the voice ; you 
are certainly aware that we do. How dare you to make calumnious 
observations upon my opera? Is it not the ripe and admirable fruit 
of five years of confinement? Are not the lines sharp, the stanzas 
solid ? and the stuff, is it not good? Is not the subject simple, 
pure from offence to sensitive authority, constitutionally harmless ? 

Reply !” 

“It’s transparent to any but asses,” said Carlo. 

“ But if it has passed the censorship? You are guilty, my boy, of 
bestowing upon those highly disciplined gentlemen who govern your 
famous city—what title? I trust a prophetic one, since that it 
comes from an animal whose custom is to turn its back before it 
delivers a blow, and is, they remark, fonder of encountering dead 
lions than live ones. Still, it is you who are indiscreet,—eminently 
so, I must add, if you wil? look lofty. If my opera has passed the 
censorship! eh, what have you to say ?” 

Carlo endured this banter till the end of it came. 

“And you—you encourage her!” he cried wrathfully. “ You 
know what the danger is for her, if they once ley hands on her. 
They will have her in Verona in four-and-twenty honrs; through 
the gates of the Adige in a couple of days, and at Spielberg, or some 
oder of their infer al dens of groans, within a week. Where is the 
chance of a rescue then? They torture, too,—they torture! It’s a 


woman ; and insult will be one mode of torturing her. They can use 
rods i 
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The excited Southern youth was about to cover his face, but caught 
back his hands, clenching them. 

“All this,” said Agostino, “is an evasion, manifestly, of the 
question concerning my opera, on which you have thought proper 
to cast a slur. The phrase, ‘transparent to any but asses,’ may not 
be absolutely objectionable, for transparency is, as the critics rightly 
insist, meritorious in a composition. And, according to the other 
view, if we desire our clever opponents to see nothing in something, 
it is notably skilful to let them see through it. You perceive, my 
Carlo. Transparency, then, deserves favourable comment. So, I do 
not complain of your phrase, but I had the unfortunate privilege of 
hearing it uttered. The method of delivery scarcely conveyed a 
compliment. Will you apologise ?” 

Carlo burst from him with a vehement question to the chief: 
“Ts it decided ? ” 

“Tt is, my friend ;” was the reply. 

“ Decided! She is doomed! Signorina! what can you know of 
this frightful risk? You are going to the slaughter. You will 
be seized before the first verse is out of your lips, and once in their 
clutches, you will never breathe free air again. It’s madness !—ah, 
forgive me!—yes, madness! For you shut your eyes; you rush 
into the trap blindfolded. And that is how you serve our Italy! 
She sees you an instant, and you are caught away ;—and you who 
might serve her, if you would, do you think you can move dungeon 
walls ?.” 

“ Perhaps, if I have been once seen, I shall not be forgotten,” 
said the signorina, smoothly, and then cast her eyes down, as if she 
felt the burden of a little possible accusation of vanity in this remark. 
She raised them with fire. 

“No; never!” exclaimed Carlo. ‘“ But, now you are ours. And 
—surely it is not quite decided ?” 

He had spoken imploringly to the chief. “Not irrevocably ?” 
he added. 

“ Trrevocably ! ” 

“Then she is lost!” 

“For shame, Carlo Ammiani!” said old Agostino, casting his 
sententious humours aside. ‘Do you not hear? it is decided! Do 
you wish to rob her of her courage, and see her tremble? It’s 
her scheme and mine: a case where an old head approves a young 
one. The chief says Yes! and you bellow still! Is it a Milanese 
trick? Be silent !” 

“Be silent!” echoed Carlo. “Do you remember ‘the beast 
Marschatscka’s bet ?” The allusion was to a black incident concern- 
ing a young Italian ballet girl who had been carried off by an 
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Austrian officer, under the pretext of her complicity in one of the 
antecedent conspiracies. : 

“ He rendered payment for it,” said Agostino. 

“ He perished; yes! as we shake dust to the winds; but she !— 
it’s terrible! You place women in the front ranks—girls! What 
can defenceless creatures do? Would you let the van-regiment in 
battle be the one without weapons? It’s slaughter. She’s like 
2 lamb to them. You hold up your jewel to the enemy, ‘and cry, 
‘Come and take it.’ Think of the insults! think of the rough 
hands, and foul mouths! She will be seized on the boards rm 

“Not if you keep your tongue from wagging,” interposed Ugo 
Corte, fevered by this unseasonable exhibition of what was to him 
manifestly a lover’s frenzied selfishness. He moved off, indifferent 
to Carlo’s retort. Marco Sana and Giulio Bandinelli were already 
talking aside with the chief. 

“Signor Carlo, not a hand shall touch me,” said the signorina. 
“And I am not a lamb, though it is good of you to think me one. 
I passed through the streets of Milan in the last rising. I was 
unharmed. You must have some confidence in me.” 

“ Signorina, there’s the danger,” rejoined Carlo. ‘“ You trust to 
your good angels once, twice—the third time they fail you! What 
are you among a host of armed savages? You would be tossed like 
weed on the sea. In pity, do not look so scornfully! No, there is 
no unjust meaning in it; but you despise me for seeing danger. 
Can nothing persuade you? And besides,” he addressed the chief, 
who alone betrayed no signs of weariness; “listen, 1 beg of you. 
Milan wants no more than a signal. She does not require to be 
excited. I came charged with several propositions for giving the 
alarm. Attend, you others! The night of the Fifteenth comes ; 
it is passing like an ordinary night. At twelve a fire-balloon is 
seen in the sky. Listen, in the name of saints and devils!” 

But even the chief was observed to show signs of amusement, and 
the gravity of the rest forsook them altogether at the display of this 
profound and original conspiratorial notion. 

“Excellent! excellent ! my Carlo,” said old Agostino, cheerfully. 
“You have thought. You must have thought, or whence such a 
conception ? But, you really mistake. It is not the garrison whom 
we desire to put on their guard. By no means. We are not in the 
Imperial pay. Probably your balloon is to burst in due time, and, 
wind permitting, disperse printed papers all over the city?” 

“What if it is? ” cried Carlo, fiercely. 

“Exactly. I have divined your idea. You have thought, or, to 
correct the tense, are thinking, which is more hopeful, though 
it may chance not to seem so meritorious. But, if yours are the 
ideas of full-blown jackets, bear in mind that our enemies are coated 
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and ,breeched. It/may be creditable to you that your cunning is 
not the cunning of. the serpent ; to us it would be more valuable if 
it were. Continue.” 

‘Oh! there are a thousand ways.” Carlo controlled himself with 
a sharp screw of all his muscles. ‘“‘ I simply wish to save the signorina 
from an annoyance.” 

“Very mildly put,” Agostino murmured, assentingly. 

“Tn our Journal,” said Carlo, holding out the palm of one hand to 
dot the. forefinger of the other across it, by way of personal illus- 
tration—‘“ in our Journal we might arrange for certain letters to 
recur af distinct intervals in Roman capitals, which might spell out, 
‘ THIS NIGHT AT TWELVE,’ or ‘ AT ONE.’ ” 

“Quite as ingenious, but on the present occasion erring on the side 
of intricacy. Aha! you want to inerease the sale of your Journal, do 
you, my boy? What a rogue!” 

With which, and a light slap over Carlo’s shoulder, Agostino left 
him. 

This aspect of his own futile propositions stared the young man in 
the face too forcibly for him to nurse the spark of resentment which 
was struck out in the turmoil of his bosom. He veered, as if to follow 
Agostino, and remained midway, his chest heaving, and his eyelids 
shut. 

“Signor Carlo, I have not thanked you.” He heard Vittoria 
speak. “I know that a woman should never attempt to do men’s 
work. The chief will tell you that we must all serve now, and all do 
our best. If we fail, and they put me to great indignity, I promise 
you that I will not live. I would give this up to be done by any 
one else who could do it better. It is in my hands, and my friends 
must encourage me.” 

“ Ah, signorina!” the young man sighed bitterly. The knowledge 
that he had already betrayed himself in the presence of others too 
far, and the sob in his throat labouring to escape, kept him still. 

A warning call from Ugo Corte drew their attention. Close by 
the chalet where the first climbers of the mountain had refreshed 
themselves, Beppo was seen struggling to secure the arms of a man in 
a high-crowned green Swiss hat, who was apparently disposed to give 
the signorina’s faithful servant some trouble. After gazing a minute 
at this singular contention, she cried — 

“It’s the same who follows me everywhere !” 

“ And you will not believe you are suspected,’ murmured Carlo in 
her ear. 

“A spy?” Sana queried, showing keen joy at the prospect of 
scotching such a reptile on the lonely height. 

Corte went up to the chief. They spoke briefly together, making 
use of notes and tracings on paper. The chief then said “ Adieu” to 
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the signorina. It was explained to the rest by Corte that he had a 
meeting to attend near Pella about noon, and must be in Fobello before 
midnight. Thence his way would be towards Genoa. 

“So, you are resolved to give another trial to our crowned ex- 
Carbonaro,” said Agostino. 

“Without leaving him an initiative this time!” and the chief 
embraced the old man. ‘“ You know me upon that point. I cannot 
trust him. I donot. But, if we make such a tide in Lombardy that 
his army must be drawn into it, is such an army to be refused? First, 
the tide, my friend! See to that.” 

“The king is our instrument !” cried Carlo Ammiani, brightening. 

“Yes, if we were particularly well skilled in the use of that kind 
of instrument,” Agostino muttered. 

He stood apart while the chief said a few words to Carlo, which 
made the blood play vividly across the visage of the youth. Carlo 
tried humbly to expostulate once or twice. In the end his head was 
bowed, and he signified a dumb acquiescence. 

“Once more, good-bye.” The chief addressed the signorina in 
English. 

She replied in the same tongue, ‘“ Good-bye,” tremulously ; and 
passion mounting on it, added—‘“Oh! when shall I see you again ?” 

“ When Rome is purified to be a fit place for such as you.” 

In another minute he was hidden on the slope of the mountain 
lying towards Orta. 


Cuarrer V. 
THE SPY. 


Beppo had effected a firm capture of his man some way down the 
slope. But it was a case of check that entirely precluded his own 
free movements. They hung together intertwisted, in the characters 
of specious pacificator and appealing citizen, both breathless. 

“There! you want to hand me up neatly ; I know your vanity, my 
Beppo; and you don’t even know my name,” said the prisoner. 

“I know your ferret of a face well enough,” said Beppo. “You 
dog the signorina. Come up, and don’t give trouble.” 

“Am I not asheep? You worry me. Let me go.” 

“ You’re a wriggling eel.” 

“Catch me fast by the tail then, and don’t hold me by the middle.” 

“You want frightening, my pretty fellow!” 

“Tf that’s true, my Beppo, somebody made a mistake in sending 
you to do it. Stop a moment. -You’re blown. I think you gulp 
down your minestra too hot ; you drink. beer.” 

“You dog the signorina! I swore to scotch you at last.” 
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“T left Milan for the purpose—don’t you sce? <Aet fairly, my 
Beppo, and let us go up to the signorina together decently.” 

“ Ay, ay, my little reptile! You'll find no Austrians here. Cry 
out to them to come to you from Laveno. If the Motterone grew 
just one tree! Saints! one would serve.” 

“Why don’t you—fool that you are, my Beppo!—pray to the 
saints earlier? Trees don’t grow from heaven.” 

“You'll be going there soon, and you'll know better about it.” 

“Thanks to the Virgin, then, we shall part at some time or other!” 

The strugglings between them continued sharply during this 
exchange of intellectual shots; but hearing Ugo Corte’s voice, the 
prisoner’s confident audacity forsook him, and he drew a long tight 
face like the mask of an admonitory exclamation addressed to himself 
from within. 

“Stand up straight!” the soldier’s command was uttered. 

Even Beppo was amazed to see that the man had lost the power to 
obey or to speak. 

Corte grasped him under the arm-pit. With the force of his huge 
fist he swung him round and stretched him out at arm’s length, all 
collar and shanks. The man hung like a mole from the twig. Yet, 
while Beppo poured out the tale of his iniquities, his eyes gave the 
turn of a twinkle, showing that he could have answered one whom 
he did not fear. The charge brought against him was, that for the 
last six months he had been untiringly spying on the signorina. 

Corte stamped his loose feet to earth, shook him, and told him to 
walk aloft. The flexible, voluble fellow had evidently become miser- 
ably disconcerted. He walked in trepidation, speechless, and when 
interrogated on the height his eyes flew across the angry visages with 
dismal uncertainty. Agostino perceived that he had undoubtedly 
not expected to come among them, and forthwith began to excite 
Giulio and Marco to the worst suspicions, in order to indulge his 
royal poetic soul with a study of a timorous wretch pushed to 
anticipations of extremity. 

“The execution of a spy,” he preluded, “is the signal for the 
ringing of joy-bells on this earth; not only because he is one of a 
pestiferous excess, in point of numbers, but that he is no true son of 
earth. He escaped out of hell’s doors on a windy day, and all that 
we do is to puff out a bad light, and send him back. Look at this 
fellow, in whom conscience is operating so that he appears like a 
corked voleano! You can see that he takes Austrian money; his 
skin has got to be the exact colour of Miinz. He has the greenish- 
yellow eyes of those elective, thrice-abhorred vampyres who feed on 
patriot-blood. He is condemned without trial by his villainous 
countenance, like an ungrammatical preface to a book. His tongue 
refuses to confess, but nature is stronger :—observe his knees. Now 
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this is guilt. It is execrable guilt. He is a nasty object. Nature 
has in her wisdom shortened his stature to indicate that it is left to us 
to shorten the growth of his offending years. Now, you dangling 
soul! answer me :—what name hailed you when on earth?” 

The man, with no clearly serviceable tongue, articulated, “ Luigi.” 

“Luigi! the name Christian and distinctive. The name historic : 
—Luigi Porco ?” 

“ Luigi Saracco, signore.”’ 

“‘Saracco: Saracco: very possibly a strip of the posterity of 
cut-throat Moors. To judge by your face, a Moor undoubtedly: glib, 
slippery ; with a body that slides and a soul that jumps. Taken 
altogether, more serpent than eagle. I misdoubt that little quick 
cornering eye of yours. Do you ever remember to have blushed ?” 

“No, signore,” said Luigi. 

“You spy upon the signorina, do you ?” 

“You have Beppo’s word for that,” interposed Marco Sana, growl- 
ing. 

«‘ And you are found spying on the mountain this particular day ! 
Luigi Saraceco, you are a fellow of a tremendous composition. A 
goose walking into a den of foxes is alone to be compared to you,— 
if ever such goose was! How many of us did you count, now, when 
you were, say, a quarter of a mile below ?” 

Marco interposed again: ‘He has already seen enough up here to 
make a rope of florins.” 

“The fellow’s eye takes likenesses,”’ said Giulio. 

Agostino’s question was repeated by Corte, and so sternly that 
Luigi, beholding kindness upon no other face save Vittoria’s, watched 
her, and muttering “Six,” blinked his keen black eyes piteously to 
get her sign of assent to his hesitated naming of that number. Her 
mouth and the turn of her head were expressive to him, and he cried 
“Seven.” 

“So; first six, and next seven,” said Corte. 

“Six, I meant, without the signorina,” Luigi explained. 

“You saw six of us without the signorina! You see we are six 
here, including the signorina. Where is the seventh ?” 

Luigi tried to penetrate Vittoria’s eyes for a proper response; but 
she understood the grave necessity for getting the full extent of his 
observations out of him, and she looked as remorselessly as the men. 
He feigned stupidity and sullenness, rage and cunning, in quick 
succession. 

“« Who was the seventh?” said Carlo. 

“Was it the king?” Luigi asked. 

This was by just a little too clever ; and its cleverness, being seen, 
magnified the intended evasion so as to make it appear to them that 
Luigi knew well the name of the seventh. 
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Marco thumped a hand on his shoulder, shouting— 

“Here; speak out! You saw seven of us. Where has the seventh 
one gone ?” 

Luigi’s wits made a dash at honesty. “‘ Down Orta, signore.” 

“And down Orta, I think, you will go; deeper down than you 
may like!” 

Corte now requested Vittoria to stand aside. He motioned to her 
with his hand to stand farther, and still farther off; and finally 
told Carlo to escort her to Baveno. She now began to think that 
the man Luigi was in some perceptible danger, nor did Ammiani 
disperse the idea. 

“Tf he is a spy, and if he has seen the chief, we shall have to 
detain him for at least four-and-twenty hours,” he said, “or do 
worse.” 

“ But, signor Carlo,”—Vittoria made appeal to his humanity,— 
“do they mean, if they decide that he is guilty, to hurt him ?” 

“Tell me, signorina, what punishment do you imagine a spy 
deserves ?” 

“To be called one!” 

Carlo smiled at her lofty method of dealing with the animal. 

«Then you presume him to have a conscience ?” 

“T am sure, signor Carlo, that I could make him loathe to be 
called a spy.” * 

They were slowly pacing from the group, and were on the edge of 
the descent, when the signorina’s name was shrieked by Luigi. The 
man came running to her for protection, Beppo and the rest at his 
heels. She allowed him to grasp her hand. 

“ After all, he is my spy; he does belong to me,” she said, still 
speaking on to Carlo. “I must beg your permission, Colonel Corte 
and signor Marco, to try an experiment. The signor Carlo will 
not believe that a spy can be ashamed of his name.—Luigi! ” 

“Signorina!”—he shook his body over her hand with a most 
plaintive utterance. 

“You are my countryman, Luigi?” 

“ Yes, signorina.” 

“You are an Italian ?” 

“Certainly, signorina !” 

“A spy!” 

Vittoria had not always to lift her voice in music for it to sway 
the hearts of men. She spoke the word very simply in a mellow 
soft tone. Luigi’s blood shot purple. He thrust his fists against 
his ears. 

“See, signor Carlo,” she said; “I was right. Luigi, you will be 
a spy no more ?” 

Carlo Ammiani happened to be rolling a cigarette-paper. She put 
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out her fingers for it, and then reached it to Luigi, who accepted it 
with singular contortions of his frame, declaring that he would con- 
fess everything to her. “ Yes, signorina, it is true; I am a spy on 
you. I know the houses you visit. I know you eat too much 
chocolate for your voice. I know you are the friend of the signora 
Laura, the widow of Giacomo Piaveni, shot—shot on Annunciation 
Day. The Virgin bless him! I know the turning of every street 
from your house near the Duomo to the signora’s. You go nowhere 
else, except to the maestro’s. And it’s something to spy upon you. 
But think of your Beppo who spies upon me! And your little 
mother, the lady most excellent, is down in Baveno, and she is 
always near you when you make an expedition. Signorina, I know 
you would not pay your Beppo for spying upon me. Why does he 
do it? I do not sing ‘Italia, Italia shall be free!’ I have heard 
you when I was under the maestro’s windows; and once you sang 
it to the signor Agostino Balderini. Indeed, signorina, I am a sort 
of guardian of your voice. It is not gold of the Tedeschi I get 
from the signor Antonio-Pericles—— ” 

At the mention of this name, Agostino and Vittoria laughed out. 

“You are in the pay of the signor Antonio-Pericles,” said 
Agostino. “Without being in our pay, you have done us the 
service to come up here among us? Bravo! In return for your 
disinterestedness, we kick you down, either upon Baveno or upon 
Stresa, or across the lake, if you prefer it—The man is harmless. 
He is hired by a particular worshipper of the signorina’s voice, 
who affects to have first discovered it when she was in England, 
and is a connoisseur, a millionaire, a Greek, a rich scoundrel, with 
one indubitable passion, for which I praise him. We will let his 
paid eavesdropper depart, I think. He is harmless.” 

Neither Ugo nor Marco were disposed to allow any description of 
spy to escape unscotched. Vittoria saw that Luigi’s looks were 
against him, and whispered: “ Why do you show such cunning 
eyes, Luigi? ” 

He replied: “ Signorina, take me out of their hearing, and I will 
tell you everything.” 

She walked aside. He seemed immediately to be inspired with 
confidence, and stretched his fingers in the form of a grasshopper, at 
which sight they cried: “ He knows Barto Rizzo—this rascal! ” 
They plied him with signs and countersigns, and speedily let him 
go. There ensued a sharp snapping of altercation between Luigi 
and Beppo. Vittoria had to order Beppo to stand back. 

“It is a poor dog, not of a good breed, signorina,” Luigi said, 
casting a tolerant glance over his shoulder. “ Faithful, but a poor 
nose. Ah! you gave me this cigarette. Not the Virgin could have 
touched my marrow as you did. That’s to be remembered by and 
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by! Now, you are going to sing on the night of the fifteenth of 
September. .Change that night. The signor Antonio-Pericles 
watches you, and he is a friend of the government, and the govern- 
ment is snoring for you to think it asleep. The signor Antonio- 
Pericles pacifies the Tedeschi, but he will know all that you are 
doing, and how easy it will be, and how simple, for you to let me 
know what you think he ought to know, and just enough to keep 
him comfortable! So we work like a machine, signorina. Only, 
not through that Beppo, for he is vain of his legs, and his looks, and 
his service, and because he has carried a gun and heard it go off. 
Yes; Lamaspy. But Iam honest. One can be honest and a spy. 
Signorina, I have two arms, but only one heart. If you will be 
gracious and consider! Say, here are two hands. One hand does 
this thing, one hand does that thing, and that thing wipes out this 
thing. It amounts to clear reasoning! Here are two eyes. Were 
they meant to see nothing but one side! Here is a tongue with a 
line down the middle almost to the tip of it—which is for service. 
That Beppo couldn’t deal double, if he would ; for he is imperfectly 
designed—a mere dog’s pattern! But, only one heart, signorina 
mind that. I will never forget the cigarette. I shall smoke it 
before I leave the mountain, and think—oh ! ” 

Having illustrated the philosophy of his system, Luigi continued : 
“Tam going to tell you everything. Pray, do not look on Beppo! 
This is important. The signor Antonio-Pericles sent me to spy on 
you, because he expects some people to come up the mountain, and 
you know them; and one is an Austrian officer, and he is an 
Englishman by birth, and he is coming to meet some English 
friends who enter Italy from Switzerland over the Moro, and easily 
up here on mules or donkeys from Pella. The signor Antonio- 
Pericles has gold ears for everything that concerns the signorina. 
‘ A patriot is she,’ he says; and he is just as jealous of your English 
friends. He thinks they will distract you from your studies; and 
perhaps”’— Luigi nodded sagaciously before he permitted himself to 
say—“ perhaps he is jealous in another way. I have heard him speak 
like a sonnet of the signorina’s beauty. The signor Antonio-Pericles 
thinks that you have come here to-day to meet them. When he 
heard that you were going to leave Milan for Bayeno, he was mad, 
and with two fists up, against all English persons. The Englishman 
who is an Austrian officer is quartered at Verona, and the signor’ 
Antonio-Pericles said that the Englishman should not meet you yet, 
if he could help it.” 

Vittoria stood brooding. “ Who can it be,—who is an Englishman, 
and an Austrian officer, and knows me? ” 

“Signorina, I don’t know names. Behold, that Beppo is 
approaching like the snow! What I entreat is, that the signorina 
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will wait a‘ little for the English party, if they come, so that I may 
have something to tell my patron. To invent upon nothing is most 
unpleasant, and the signor Antonio can soon perceive whether you 
are swimming with corks. Signorina, I can dance on one rope—I 
amaman. I am not a midge—lI cannot dance upon nothing.” 

The days of Vittoria’s youth had been passed in England. It was 
not unknown to her that old English friends were on the way to 
Italy ; the recollection of a quiet and a buried time put a veil across 
her Seiten. She was perplexed by the mention of the Austrian 
officer by Luigi, as one may be who divines the truth too surely, but 
will not accept it for its loathsomeness. There were Englishmen in the 
army of Austria. Could one of them be this one whom she had cared 
for when she was a girl? It seemed hatefully cruel to him to believe 
it. She spoke to Ligeetina, begging him to remain with her on the 
height awhile to see whether the signor Antonio-Pericles was right; 
to see whether Luigi was a truth-teller ; to see whether these English 
persons were really coming. ‘‘ Because,” she said, “if they do come, 
it will at once dissolve any suspicions you may have of this Luigi. 
And I always long so much to know if the signor Antonio is correct. 
I have never yet known him to be wrong.” 

« And you want to see these English,” said Agostino. He frowned. 

“Only to hear them. They shall not recognise me. I have now 
another name; and I am changed. My hat is enough to hide me. 
Let me hear them talk a little. You and the signor Carlo will stay 
with me, and when they come, if they do come, I will remain no 
longer than just sufficient to make sure. I would refuse to know any 
of them before the night of the Fifteenth ; I want my strength too 
much. I shall have to hear a misery from them ;—I know it; I feel 
it; it turns my blood. But let me hear their voices!’ England is 
half my country, though I am so willing to forget her and give all 
my life to Italy. Stay with me, dear friend, my best father! humour 
me, for you know that I am always charming when I am humoured.” 

Agostino pressed his finger on a dimple in her cheeks. “You can 
afford to make such a confession as that to a greybeard. The day is 
your own. Bearin mind that you are so situated that it will be 
prudent for you to have no fresh relations, either with foreigners or 
others, until your work is done,—in which, my dear child, may God 
bless you ! ” 

“JT pray to Him with all my might,” Vittoria said, in reply. 

After a consultation with Agostino, Ugo Corte and Marco and 
Giulio bade their adieux to her. The task of keeping Luigi from 
their clutches was difficult ; but Agostino helped her in that also. 
To assure them, after his fashion, of the harmlessness of Luigi, he 
seconded him in a contest of wit against Beppo, and the little fellow, 
now that he had shaken off his fears, displayed a quickness of retort 
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and a liveliness ‘ unknown to professional spies and impossible to the 
race,” said Agostino ; “so absolutely is the mind of man blunted by 
Austrian gold: We know that for a fact. Beppo is no match for 
him. Beppo is sententious ; ponderously illustrative ; he can’t turn ; 
he is long-winded ; he, I am afraid, my Carlo, studies the journals. 
He has got your journalistic style, wherein words of six syllables 
form the relief to words of eight, and hardly one dares to stand by 
itself. They are like huge boulders across a brook. The meaning, do 
you see, would run of itself, but you give us these impedimenting 
big stones to help us over it, while we profess to understand you by 
implication. For my part, I own, that to me, your parliamentary, ille- 
gitimate academic, modern crocodile phraseology, which is formidable 
in the jaws, impenetrable on the back, can’t circumvent a corner, and 
is enabled to enter a common understanding solely by having a special 
highway prepared for it,—in short, the writing in your journals is 
too much for me. Beppo here is an example that the style is use- 
less for controversy. This Luigi baffles him at every step.” 

“Some,” rejoined Carlo, “say that Beppo has had the virtue to 
make you his study.” 

Agostino threw himself on his back and closed his eyes. “That, 
then, is more than you have done, signor Tuquoque. Look on the 
Bernina yonder, and fancy you behold a rout of phantom Goths; a 
sleepy rout, new risen, with the blood of old battles on their shroud- 
shirts, and a north-east wind blowing theni upon our fat land. Or 
take a turn at the other side towards Orta, and look out for another 
invasion, by no means so picturesque, but preferable. Tourists! Do 
you hear them ? ” 

Carlo Ammiani had descried the advance troop of a procession of 
gravely-heated climbers,—ladies upon donkeys, and pedestrian guards 
stalking beside them, with courier, and lacqueys, and baskets of 
provisions, all bearing the stamp of pilgrims from the great western 


Island. 


Cuaprer VI. 
THE WARNING. 


A mounTAIN ascended by these children of the forcible Isle, is a 
mountain to be captured, and colonised, and absolutely occupied ‘for 
a term; so that Vittoria soon -found herself and her small body of 
adherents observed, and even exclaimed against, as a sort of intruding 
aborigines, whose presence entirely dispelled the sense of romantic 
dominion which a mighty eminence should give, and which Britons 
expect when they have expended a portion of their energies. The 
yr2 
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exclamations were not complimentary ; nevertheless, Vittoria listened 
with pleased ears, as one listens by a brookside near an old home, 
hearing a music of memory rather than common words. They talked 
of heat, of appetite, of chill, of thirst, of the splendour of the prospect, 
of the anticipations of good hotel accommodation below, of the sad- 
ness superinduced by the reflection that in these days people were 
found everywhere, and poetry was thwarted ; again of heat, again of 
thirst, of beauty, and of chill. There was the enunciation of matronly 
advice ; there was the outery of girlish insubordination ; there were 
sighings for English ale, and namings of the visible ranges of peaks, 
and indicatings of geographical fingers to show where Switzerland 
and Piedmont met, and Austria held her grasp on Lombardy ; and 
“to this point we go to-night; yonder to-morrow; farther the next 
day,” was uttered, soberly or with excitement, as befitted the age of 
the speaker. 

Among these tourists there was one very fair English lady, with 
long auburn curls of the traditionally English pattern, and the science 
of Paris displayed in her bonnet and dress ; which, if not as graceful 
as severe admirers of the antique in statuary or of the medizval in 
drapery demand, pleads prettily to be thought so, and commonly 
succeeds in its object, when assisted by an artistic feminine manner. 
Vittoria heard her answer to the name of Mrs. Sedley. She had once 
known her as a Miss Adela Pole. Amidst the cluster of assiduous 
gentlemen surrounding this lady it was difficult for Vittoria’s stolen 
glances to discern her husband ; and the moment she did discern him 
she became as indifferent to him as was his young wife, by every 
manifestation of her sentiments. Mrs. Sedley informed her lord that 
it was not expected of him to care, or to pretend to care, for such 
scenes as the Motterone exhibited ; and having dismissed him to the 
shade of an umbrella near the provision baskets, she took her station 
within a few steps of Vittoria, and allowed her attendant gentlemen 
to talk while she remained plunged in a meditative rapture at the 
prospect. The talk indicated a settled scheme for certain members of 
the party to reach Milan by the Como road. Mrs. Sedley was asked 
if she expected her brother to join her here or in Milan. 

“ Here, if a man’s promises mean anything,” she replied, languidly. 

She was told that some one waved a handkerchief to them from 
below. 

“Ts he alone?” she said; and directing an opera-glass upon the 
slope of the mountain, pursued, as in a dreamy disregard of circum- 
stances.—‘ That is Captain Gambier. My brother Wilfrid has not 
kept his appointment. Perhaps he could not get leave from the 
general ; perhaps he is married : he is engaged to an Austrian countess, 
Ihave heard. Captain Gambier did me the favour to go round to 
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a place called Stresa to meet him. He has undertaken the journey 
for nothing. It is the way with all journeys—though this” (the 
lady had softly reverted to her rapture)—“ this is too exquisite ! 
Nature at least does not deceive.” 

Vittoria listened to a bubble of meaningless chatter, until Captain 
Gambier had joined Mrs. Sedley ; and at him, for she had known him 
likewise, she could not forbear looking up. He was speaking to Mrs. 
Sedley, but caught the look, and bent his head for a clearer view of 
the features under the broad straw hat. Mrs. Sedley commanded him 
imperiously to say on. 

“ Have you no letter from Wilfrid? Has the mountain tired you? 
Has Wilfrid failed to send his sister one word ? Surely Mr. Pericles 
will have made known our exact route to him? And his uncle, 
General Pierson, could—lI am certain he did—exert his influence to 
procure him leave for a single week to mect the dearest member of 
his family.” 

Captain Gambier gathered his wits to give serviceable response to 
the kindled lady, and letting his eyes fall from time to time on the 
broad straw hat, made answer— 

“‘ Lieutenant Pierson, or, in other words, Wilfrid Pole——” 

The lady stamped her foot, and flushed. 

“ You know, Augustus, I detest that name.”’ 

“ Pardon me a thousandfold. I had forgotten.” 

“ What has happened to you?” 

Captain Gambier accused the heat. 

“T found a letter from Wilfrid at the hotel. He is apparently kept 
on constant service between Milan, and Verona, and Venice. His 
quarters are at Verona. He informs me that he is to be married in 
the spring; that is, if all continues quiet: married in the spring. 
Iie seems to fancy that there may be disturbances; not of a serious 
kind, of course. He will meet you in Milan. He has never been 
permitted to remain in Milan longer than a couple of days at a stretch. 
Pericles has told him that she is in Florence. Pericles has told him 
that Miss Belloni has removed to Florence.” 

“ Say it a third time,” the lady indulgently remarked. 

“‘T do not believe that she has gone.” — 

“T dare say not.” 

“She has changed her name, you know.” 

“Oh, dear, yes; she has done something fantastic, naturally! 
For my part, I should have thought her own good enough.” 

“Emilia Alessandra Belloni is good enough, certainly,” said 
Captain Gambier. 

The shading straw rim had shaken once during the colloquy. It 
was now a fixed defence. 
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“What is her new name?” Mrs. Sedley inquired. 

“That I cannot tell. Wilfrid merely mentions that he has not 
seen her.” : 

“J,” said Mrs. Sedley, “ when I reach Milan, shall not trust to Mr. 
Pericles, but shall write to the Conservatorio ; for, if she is going to 
be a great cantatrice,—really, it will be agreeable to renew acquaint- 
ance with her. Nor will it do any mischief to Wilfrid, now that he 
is engaged. Are you very deeply attached to straw hats? They are 
sweet in a landscape.” 

Mrs. Sedley threw him a challenge from her blue eyes; but his 
reply to it was that of an unskilled youth, who reads a lady by the 
letters of her speech :—‘ One minute. I will be with you instantly. 
I want to have a look down on the lake. I suppose this is one of 
the most splendid views in Italy. Half a minute!” 

Captain Gambier smiled brilliantly ; and the lady, perceiving that 
polished shield, checked the shot of indignation on her astonished 
features, and laid it by. But the astonishment lingered there, like 
the lines of a slackened bow. She beheld her ideal of an English 
gentleman place himself before these recumbent foreign people, and 
turn to talk across them, with a pertinacious pursuit of the face under 
the bent straw hat. Nor was it singular to her that one of them at 
last should rise and protest against a continuation of the impertinence. 

Carlo Ammiani, in fact, had opened matters with a scrupulously- 
courteous bow. 

“Monsieur is perhaps unaware that he obscures the outlook ?” 

“ Totally, monsieur,” said Captain Gambier, and stood fast. 

“Will monsieur do me the favour to take three steps either to the 
right or to the left ?” 

“ Pardon, monsieur, but the request is put almost in the form of 
an order.” 

“Simply if it should prove inefficacious in the form of a request.” 

“What, may I ask, monsieur, is your immediate object ?” 

“To entreat you to behave with civility.” 

“J am at a loss, monsieur, to perceive my offence.” 

“Permit me to say, it is lamentable you do not know when you 
insult a lady.” 

“JT have insulted a lady?” Captain Gambier looked profoundly 
incredulous. ‘Oh! then you will not take exception to my assuming 
the privilege to apologise to her in person ?”’ 

Ammiani arrested him as he was about to pass. 

“Stay, monsieur ; you determine to be impudent, I perceive; you 
shall not be obtrusive.” 

Vittoria had tremblingly taken old Agostino’s hand, and had risen 
toher feet. Still keeping her face hidden, she walked down the slope, 
followed at an interval by her servant, and curiously watched by the 
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English officer, who said to himself, “ Weli, I suppose I was mis- 
taken,” and consequently discovered that he was in a hobble. 

A short duologue in their best stilted French ensued between him 
and Ammiani. It was pitched too high in a foreign tongue for 
Captain Gambier to descend from it, as he would fain have done, to 
ask the lady’s name. They exchanged cards and formal salutes, and 
parted. 

The dignified altercation had been witnessed by the main body of 
the tourists. Captain Gambier told them that he had merely inter- 
changed amicable commonplaces with the Frenchman,—“ or Italian,”’ 
-he added carelessly, reading the card in his hand. “I thought she 
might be somebody. whom we knew,” he said to Mrs. Sedley. 

“ Not the shadow of a likeness to her,” the lady returned. 

She had another opinion when later a scrap of paper bearing one 
pencilled line on it was handed round. A damsel of the party had 
picked it up near the spot where, as she remarked, “the foreigners 
had been sitting.” It said :— 

“ Let none who look for safety go to Milan.” 


Cuaptrer VII. 
BARTO RIZZO. 


A werx following the day of meetings on the Motterone, Luigi the 
spy was in Milan, making his way across the Piazza de’ Mercanti. 
He entered a narrow court, one of those which were anciently built 
upon the Oriental principle of giving shade at the small cost of 
excluding common air. It was dusky noon there through the hours 
of light, and thrice night when darkness fell. The atmosphere, 
during the sun’s short passage overhead, hung with a glittering 
heaviness, like the twinkling iron-dust in a subterranean smithy. On 
the lower window of one of the houses there was a board, telling men 
that Barto Rizzo made and mended shoes, and requesting people 
who wished to see him to make much noise at the door, for he was 
hard of hearing. It speedily became known in the court that a 
visitor desired to see Barto Rizzo. The noise produced by Luigi was 
like that of a fanatical beater of the tom-tom; he knocked and 
banged and danced against the door, crying out for his passing 
amusement an adaptation of a popular ballad :— 

“Oh, Barto, Barto! my boot is sadly worn: The toe is seen, that 
should be veiled from sight: The toe that should be veiled like an 
eastern maid: Like a sultan’s daughter: Shocking! shocking! 
One of a company of ten that were living a secluded life in chaste 
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privacy! Oh, Barto, Barto! must I charge it to thy despicable 
leather or to my incessant pilgrimages? One fair toe! I fear 
presently the corruption of the remaining nine: Then, alas! what 
do I goon? How shall I come to a perfumed end, who walk on ten 
indecent toes? Well may the delicate gentlemen sneer at me and 
scorn me: As for the angelic Lady who deigns to look so low, I may 
say of her that her graciousness clothes what she looks at: To her 
the foot, the leg, the back: To her the very soul is bared: But she 
is a rarity upon earth. Oh, Barto, Barto, she is rarest in Milan! I 
might run a day’s length and not find her. If, O Barto, as my 
boot hints to me, I am about to be stripped of my last covering, 
I must hurry to the inconvenient little chamber of my mother, 
who cannot refuse to acknowledge me as of this pattern: Barto, 
O shoemaker! thou son of artifice and right-hand-man of necessity, 
preserve me in the fashion of the time: Cobble me neatly: A dozen 
waxed threads and I am remade :—Excellent! I thank you: Now 
I can plant my foot bravely: Oh, Barto, my shoemaker! between 
ourselves, it is unpleasant in these refined days to be likened at all to 
that preposterous Adam ! ” 

The omission of the apostrophes to Barto left it one of the ironical, 
veiled Republican, semi-socialistic ballads of the time, which were 
sung about the streets for the sharpness and pith of the couplets, 
and not from a perception of the double edge down the length of 
them. 

As Luigi was coming to the terminating line, the door opened. 
A very eniidiieiina sition young woman, of the dark, thick-browed 
Lombard type, asked what was wanted; at the same time the deep 
voice of a man, conjecturally rising from a lower floor, called, and a 
lock was rattled. The woman told Luigi to enter. He sent a glance 
behind him; he had evidently been dra uined of his sprightliness i ina 
second ; he meilii in with the slackness of limb of a gibbeted figure. 
The door shut; the woman led him downstairs. He could not have 
danced or sung a song now for great pay. The smell of mouldiness 
became so depressing to him that the smell of leather struck his 
nostrils refreshingly. He thought: “Oh, Virgin! it’s dark enough 
to make one believe in every single thing they tell us about the 
saints.” Up in the light of day Luigi had a turn for careless think- 
ing on these holy subjects. 

Barto Rizzo stood before him in a square of cellarage that was 
furnished with implements of his craft, too dark for a clear discern- 
ment of features. 


“So, here you are ! ” 


was the greeting Luigi received. 
It was a tremendous voice, that seemed to issue from a vast cavity. 
“Lead the gentleman to my sitting-room,” said Barto. Luigi felt 
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the wind of a handkerchief, and guessed that his eyes were about to 
be bandaged by the woman behind him. He petitioned to be spared 
it on the plea, firstly, that it expressed want of confidence ; secondly, 
that it took him in the stomach. The handkerchief was tight across 
his eyes while he was speaking. His hand was touched by the 
woman, and he commenced timidly an ascent of stairs. It continued 
so that he would have sworn he was a shorter time going up the 
Motterone ; then down, and along a passage ; lower down, deep into 
corpse-climate ; up again, up another enormous mountain; and once 
more down, as among rats and beetles, and down, as among faceless 
horrors, and down, where all things seemed prostrate and with a taste 
of brass. It was the poor fellow’s nervous imagination, preternaturally 
excited. When the handkerchief was caught away, his jaw was 
shuddering, his eyes were sickly; he looked as if impaled on the 
prongs of fright. It required just half a minute to reanimate this 
mercurial creature, when he found himself under the light of two 
lamps, and Barto Rizzo fronting him, in a place so like the square of 
cellarage which he had been led to with unbandaged eyes, that it 
relieved his dread by touching his humour. He cried, “ Have I 
made the journey of the signor ‘Capofinale, who visited the other end 
of the world by standing on his head ?”’ 

Barto Rizzo rolled out a burly laugh. 

“Sit,” he said. “ You’re a poor sweating body, and must needs 
have a dry tongue. Will you drink ?” 

“Dry!” quoth Luigi. “ Holy San Carlo is a mash in a wine- 
press compared with me.” 

Barto Rizzo handed him a liquor, which he drank, and after gave 
thanks to Providence. Barto raised his hand. 

“We're too low down here for that kind of machinery,” he said. 
“They say that Providence is on the side of the Austrians. Now 
then, what have you to communicate to me? ‘This time I let you 
come to my house: trust at all, trust entirely. I think that’s the 
proverb. You are admitted ; speak like a guest.” . 

Luigi’s preference happened to be for categorical interrogations. 
Never having an idea of spontaneously telling the whole truth, the 
sense that tos was undertaking a narrative gave him such emotions as 
a bad swimmer upon deep seas may have ; wails on the other hand, 
his being subjected to a series of questions seemed at least to leave 
him with one leg on shore, for then he could lie discreetly, and 
according to the finger-posts, and only when necessary, and he could 
recover himself if he made a false step. His ingenious mind 
reasoned these images out to his own satisfaction. He requested, 
therefore, that his host would let him hear what he desired to know. 

Barto Rizzo’s forefinger was pressed from an angle into one 
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temple. His head inclined to meet it; so that it was like the support 
to a broad blunt pillar. The cropped head was flat as an owl’s; the 
chest of immense breadth ; the bulgy knees and big hands were those 
of a dwarf-athlete. Strong colour, lying full on him from the neck 
to the forehead, made the big veins purple and the eyes fierier than 
the movements of his mind would. have indicated. He was simply 
studying the character of his man. Luigi feared him; he was 
troubled chiefly because he was unaware of what Barto Rizzo wanted 
to know, and could not consequently tell what to bring to the market. 
The simplicity of the questions put to him were bewildering : he fell 
into the trap. Barto’s eyes began to get terribly oblique. Jingling 
money in his pocket, he said— 

“You saw Colonel Corte on the Motterone: you saw the signor 
Agostino Balderini: good men, both! Also young Count Ammiani : 
I served his father, the general, and jogged the lad on my knee. 
You saw the signorina Vittoria. The English people came, and you 
heard them talk, but did not understand. You came home and told 
all this to the signor Antonio, your employer number one. You 
have told the same to me, your employer number two. There’s 
your pay.” 

Barto summed up thus the information he had received, and handed 
Luigi six gold pieces. The latter, springing with boyish thankfulness 
and pride at the easy earning of them, threw in a few additional facts, 
as, that he had been taken for a spy by the conspirators, and had 
heard one of the Englishmen mention the signorina Vittoria’s Eng- 
lish name. Barto Rizzo lifted his eyebrows queerly. “We'll go 
through another interrogatory in an hour,” he said; “stop here till 
I return.” 

Luigi was always too full of his own cunning to suspect the same 
in another, until he was left alone to reflect on a scene; when it 
became overwhelmingly transparent. “But, what could I say more 
than I did say?” he asked himself, as he stared at the one lamp 
Barto had left. Finding the door unfastened, he took the lamp and 
lighted himself out, and along a cavernous passage ending in a blank 
wall, against which his heart knocked and fell, for his sensation was 
immediately the terror of imprisonment and helplessness. Mad with 
alarm, he tried every spot for an aperture. Then he sat down on his 
haunches ; he remembered hearing word of Barto Rizzo’s rack :— 
certain methods peculiar to Barto Rizzo by which he screwed matters 
out of his agents, and terrified them into fidelity. His personal 
dealings with Barto were of recent date; but Luigi knew him by 
repute: he knew that the shoemaking business was a mask. Barto 
had been a soldier, a schoolmaster; twice an exile; a conspirator 
since the day when the Austrians had the two fine apples of Pomona, 
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Lombardy and Venice, given them as fruits of peace. Luigi remem- 
bered how he had snapped his fingers at the name of Barto Rizzo. 
There was no despising him now. Luigi could only arrive at a 
peaceful contemplation of Barto Rizzo’s character by determining to 
tell all, and (since that seemed little) more than he knew. He got 
back to the leather-smelling chamber, which was either the same or 
purposely rendered exactly similar to the one he had first been 
led to. 

At the end of a leaden hour Barto Rizzo returned. 

“Now, to recommence,” he said. ‘“ Drink before you speak, if 
your tongue is dry.” 

Luigi thrust aside the mention of liquor. It seemed to him that by 
doing so he propitiated that ill-conceived divinity called Virtue, who 
lived in the open air, and desired men to drink water. Barto Rizzo 
evidently understood the kind of man he was schooling to his 
service. 

“Did that Austrian officer, who is an Englishman, acquainted 
with the signor Antonio-Pericles, meet the lady, his sister, on the 
Motterone ? ” 

Luigi answered promptly, “ Yes.” 

“ Did the signorina Vittoria speak to the lady ?” 


Ne.” 
“ Not a word?” 
“No.” 


“‘ Not one communication to her? ” 

“No; she sat under her straw hat.” 

“She concealed her face ?” 

“She sat like a naughty angry girl.” 

“‘ Did she speak to the officer ?” 

“ Not she!” 

“« Did she see him ?” 

“Of course she did! As if a woman’s eyes couldn’t see through 
straw-plait !” 

Barto paused, calculatingly, eye on victim. 

“The signorina Vittoria,” he resumed, “has engaged to sing on 
the night of the Fifteenth ; has she?” ‘ 

A twitching of Luigi’s muscles showed that he apprehended a: 
necessary straining of his invention on another tack. 

“On the night of the Fifteenth, signor Barto Rizzo? That’s the 
night of her first appearance. Oh, yes!” 

“To sing a particular song ?” 

“Lots of them! ay-aie!” 

Barto took him by the shoulder and pressed him into his seat till 
he howled, saying, “ Now, there’s a slate and a pencil. Expect me 
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at the end of two hours, this time. Next time it will be four: then 
eight, then sixteen. Find out how many hours that will be at the 
sixteenth examination.” 

Luigi flew at the torturer and stuck at the length of his straightened 
arm, where he wriggled, refusing to listen to the explanation of 
Barto’s system: which was that, in cases where every fresh examina- 
tion taught him more, they were continued, after regularly-lengthen- 
ing intervals, that might extend from the sowing of seed to the 
ripening of grain. ‘“ When all’s delivered,” said Barto, “then we 
begin to correct discrepancies. I expect,” he added, “ you and I will 
have done before a week’s out.” 

«A week!” Luigi shouted. ‘ Here’s my stomach already leaping 
like a fish at the smell of this hole. You brute bear! it’s a smell of 
bones. It turns my inside with a spoon. May the devil seize you 
when you're sleeping! You shan’t go: I’ll tell you everything— 
everything. I can’t tell you anything more than I have told you. 
She gave me a cigarette—there! Now you know :—gave me a 
cigarette ; a cigarette. I smoked it—there! Your faithful servant!” 

“She gave you a cigarette, and you smoked it; ha!” said Barto 
Rizzo, who appeared to see something to weigh even in that small 
fact. ‘The English lady gave you the cigarette?” 





Luigi nodded: “ Yes;” pertinacious in deception. “Yes,” he 
repeated ; “the English lady. That was the person. What’s the 
use of your skewering me with your eyes! ” 

“T perceive that you have never travelled, my Luigi,” said Barto. 
“ T am afraid we shall not part so early as I had supposed. 1 double 
the dose, and return to you in four hours’ time.” 

Luigi threw himself flat on the ground, shrieking that he was 
ready to tell everything—anything. Not even the apparent despera- 
tion of his circumstances could teach him that a promise to tell the 
truth was a more direct way of speaking. Indeed, the hitting of the 
truth would have seemed to him a sort of artful archery, the burden 
of which should devolve upon the questioner, waom he supplied 
with the relation of “ everything and anything.” 

All through a night Luigi’s lesson continued. In the morning he 
was still breaking out in small and purposeless lies ; but Barto Rizzo 
had accomplished his two objects : that of squeezing him, and that of 
subjecting his imagination. Luigi confessed (owing to a singular 
recovery of his memory) the gift of the cigarette as coming from the 
signorina Vittoria. What did it matter if she did give him a 
cigarette ? 

“You adore her for it?” said Barto. 

“‘ May the Virgin sweep the floor of heaven into her lap!” 
jected Luigi. “She is a good patriot.” 





inter- 
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« Are you one ?” Barto asked. 

“ Certainly I am.” 

“ Then I shall have to suspect you, for the good of your country.” 

Luigi could not see the deduction. He was incapable of guessing 
that it might apply forcibly to Vittoria, who had undertaken a grave, 
perilous, and imminent work. Nothing but the spontaneous desire to 
elude the pursuit of a questioner had at first instigated his baffling of 
Barto Rizzo, until, fearing the dark square man himself, he feared 
him dimly for Vittoria’s sake ; he could not have said why. She was a 
good patriot : wherefore the reason for wishing to know more of her ? 
Barto Rizzo had compelled him at last to furnish a narrative of the 
events of that day on the Motterone, and, finding himself at sea, 
Luigi struck out boldly and swam as well as he could. Barto dis- 
entangled one succinct thread of incidents: Vittoria had been com- 
missioned by the chief to sing on the night of the Fifteenth ; she 
had subsequently, without speaking to any of the English party, 
or revealing her features—‘“keeping them beautifully hidden,” 
Luigi said, with unaccountable enthusiasm—written a warning to 
them that they were to avoid Milan. The paper on which the 
warning had been written was found by the English when he was 
the only Italian on the height, lying there to observe and note things 
in the service of Barto Rizzo. The writing was English, but when 
one of the English ladies—‘“ who wore her hair like a planed shred 
of wood ; like a torn vine; like a kite with two tails ; like Luxury at 
the Banquet, ready to tumble over marble shoulders” (an illustra- 
tion drawn probably from Luigi’s study of some allegorical picture,— 
he was at a loss to describe the foreign female head-dress)—when 
this lady haa read the writing, she exclaimed that it was the hand of 
“her Emilia!” and soon after she addressed Luigi in English, then 
in French, then in “ barricade Italian” (by which phrase Luigi meant 
that the Italian words were there, but did not present their proper 
smooth footing for his understanding), and strove to obtain informa- 
tion from him concerning the signorina, and also concerning the 
chances that Milan would be an agitated city. Luigi assured her 
that Milan was the peacefullest of cities—a pure babe. He admitted 
his acquaintance with the signorina Vittoria Campa, and denied her 
being “any longer” the Emilia Alessandra Belloni of the English 
lady. The latter had partly retained him in her service, having 
given him directions to call at her hotel in Milan, and help her to 
communicate with her old friend. “I present myself to her 
to-morrow, Friday,”’ said Luigi. 

“'That’s to-day,” said Barto. 

Luigi clapped his hand to his cheek, erying wofully, “ You’ve 
drawn, beastly gaoler! a night out of my life like an old jaw-tooth.” 
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“‘There’s day two or three fathoms above us,” said Barto; “and 
hot coffee is coming down.” 

“T believe I’ve been stewing in a pot while the moon looked so 
cool.” Luigi groaned, and touched up along the sleeves of his arms: 
that which he fancied he instantaneously felt. 

The coffee was brought by the heavy-browed young woman. Before 
she quitted the place Barto desired her to cast eye on Luigi, and 
say whether she thought she should know him again. She scarcely 
glanced, and gave answer with a shrug of her shoulders as she 
retired. Luigi at the time was drinking. He rose; he was about to 
speak, but yawned instead. The woman’s carelessly-dropped upper 
eyelids seemed to him to be reading him through a dozen of his 
contortions and disguises, and checked the idea of liberty which he 
associated with getting to the daylight. 

“But it 7s worth the money!” shouted Barto Rizzo, with a 
splendid divination of his thought. “ You skulker! are you not 
paid and fattened to do business which you’ve only to remember, and 
it'll honey your legs in purgatory? You're the shooting-dog of that 
Greek, and you nose about the bushes for his birds, and who cares 
if any fellow, just for exercise, shoots a dagger a yard from his 
wrist and sticks you in the back? You serve me, and there’s pay 
for you; brothers, doctors, nurses, friends,—a tight blanket if you 
fall from a housetop! and masses for your soul when your hour strikes, 
The treacherous cur lies rotting in a ditch! Do you conceive that when 
Iemploy you I am in your power? Your intelligence will open 
gradually. Do you know that here in this house I can conceal fifty 
men, and leave the door open to the Croats to find them? I tell you 
now—you are free; go forth. You go alone; no one touches you ; 


ten years hence a skeleton is found with an English letter on its 
ribs 5 








“Oh, stop! signor Barto, and be a blessed man,” interposed Luigi, 
doubling and wriggling in a posture that appeared as if he were 
shaking negatives from the elbows of his crossed arms. “Stop. 
How did you know of a letter? I forgot—lI have seen the English 
lady at her hotel. I was carrying the signorina’s answer, when I 
thought ‘Barto Rizzo calls me,’ and I came like a lamb. And 
what does it matter? She is a good patriot; you are a good patriot ; 
here it is. Consider my reputation, do; and be careful with the 
wax.” 

Barto drew a long breath. The mention of the English letter 
had been a shot in the dark. The result corroborated his devotional 
belief in the unerringness of his own powerful intuition. He had 
guessed the case, or hardly even guessed it—merely stated it, to 
horrify Luigi. The letter was placed in his hands, and he sat as 
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strongly thrilled by emotion, under the mask of his hard face, as a 
lover hearing music. “I read English,” he remarked. 

After he had drawn the seal three or four times slowly over the 
lamp, the green wax bubbled and unsnapped. Vittoria had written 
the following lines in reply to her old English friend :-— 


“ Forgive me, and do not ask to see me until we have passed the 
fifteenth of the month. You will see me that night at La Scala. 
I wish to embrace you, but I am miserable to think of your being 
in Milan. I cannot yet tell you where my residence is. I have not 
met your brother. If he writes to me it will make me happy, 
but I refuse to see him. I will explain to him why. Let him not 
try to see me. Let him send by this messenger. I hope he will 
contrive to be out of Milan all this month. Pray let me influence 
you to go for a time. I write coldly; I am tired, and forget my 
English. I do not forget my friends. I have you close against 
my heart. If it were prudent, and it involved me alone, I would 
come to you without a moment’s loss of time. Do know that I am 
not changed, and am your affectionate 

“¢ EMILIA.” 


When Barto Rizzo had finished reading, he went from the chamber 
and blew his voice into what Luigi supposed to be a hollow tube. 

“This letter,” he said, coming back, “is a repetition of the 
signorina Vittoria’s warning to her friends on the Motterone. The 
English lady’s brother, who is in the Austrian service, was there, 
you say ?” 

Luigi considered that, having lately been believed in, he could not 
afford to look untruthful, and replied with a sprightly “ Assuredly.” 

“He was there, and he read the writing on the paper ?”’ 

“ Assuredly : right out loud, between puff-puff of his cigar.” 

‘“‘ THis name is Lieutenant Pierson. Did not Antonio-Pericles tell 
you his name? He will write to her: you will be the bearer of his 
letter to the signorina. I must see her reply. She is a good patriot ; 
soam I; so are you. Good patriots must be prudent. I tell you, 
I must see her reply to this Lieutenant Pierson.” Barto stuck his 
thumb and finger astride Luigi’s shoulder and began rocking him 
gently, with a horrible meditative expression. ‘ You will have to 
accomplish this, my Luigi. All fair excuses will be made, if you 
fail generally. This you must do. Keep upright, while I am speak- 
ing to you! The excuses will be made; but I, not you, must make 
them: bear that in mind. Is there any person whom you, my Luigi, 
like best in the world ?” 

It was a winning question, and though Luigi was not the dupe 
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of its insinuating gentleness, he answered, ‘The little girl who 
carries flowers every morning to the caffé La Scala.” 

«“ Ah! the little girl who carries flowers every morning to the 
caffé La Scala. Now, my Luigi, you may fail me, and I may pardon 
you. Listen attentively: if you are false; if you are guilty of one 
piece of treachery :—do you see? You can’t help slipping, but 
you can help jumping. Restrain yourself from jumping, that’s 
all. If you are guilty of treachery, hurry at once, straight off, to 
the little girl who carries flowers every morning to the caffé La 
Scala. Go to her, take her by the two cheeks, kiss her, say to 
her ‘addio, addio,’ for, by the thunder of heaven! you will never 
see her more.” 

Luigi was rocked forward and back, while Barto spoke in level 
tones, till the voice dropped into its vast hollow, when Barto held 
him fast a moment, and hurled him away by the simple lifting of 
his hand. 

The woman appeared and bound Luigi’s eyes. Barto did not 
utter another word. On his journey back to daylight, Luigi com- 
forted himself by muttering oaths that he would never again enter 
into this trap. As soon as his eyes were unbandaged, he laughed, 
and sang, and tossed a compliment from his finger-tips to the savage- 
browed beauty; pretended that he had got an armful and that his 
heart was touched by the ecstasy; and sang again: “Oh, Barto, 
Barto! my boot is sadly worn. The toe is seen,” &c., half-way 
down the stanzas. Without his knowing it, and before he had quitted 
the court, he had sunk into songless gloom, brooding on the scenes 
of the night. However free he might be in body, his imagination 
was captive to Barto Rizzo. He was no luckier than a bird, for 
whom the cage is open that it may feel the more keenly with its 
little taste of liberty that it is tied by the leg. 


Grorce MeErepITH. 











THE AMERICAN “RADICALS” AND-THEIR ENGLISH 
CENSORS. 


Tue civil war in America brought out a degree of ignorance in 
England, concerning the Constitution of the United States, very sur- 
prising to Americans,—more so, perhaps, than it should have been, 
when the intricacy of the questions, of which that instrument was an 
adjustment, is considered. The fact that the American Union was 
born of revolution, and that many of its leading men had advocated 
a people’s right of revolution as against an oppressive Government, 
was by many assumed to be a settlement of the whole moral question 
in favour of the South,—an assumption that would have equally 
maintained the powerlessness of that country against a revolutionary 
party of banditti. A revolution for what the mass of a people believed 
just was placed upon the same level with what it believed unjust. 
The fact that the Union was originally a contract to which the States 
were voluntary parties was accepted as proof of their constitutional 
right to secede at pleasure,—a theory which would equally sanction 
the claim of a party to a marriage, or other voluntary civil contract, 
to dissolve the same at will, without regard to the interests and en- 
gagements which have grown out of and around such contract. Com- 
paratively few of the leaders of public opinion in England seemed to 
have studied with any care that cautiously-worded Constitution which 
is the only organic law for the national Government and its relation to 
the several States; and so it passed for little that, whilst the Con- 
federate was unable to point to a single sentence in it even inferentially 
authorising secession, the Unionist repeatedly urged its declaration 
(Art. VI., § 2), “This Constitution, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United States, shall 
be the supREME law of the land; and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, ANYTHING IN THE CONSTITUTION OR LAWS OF ANY 
STATE TO THE CONTRARY NOTWITHSTANDING.” The vague clamour 
about “Sovereign States” weighed more than the plain admission of 
the great originator of the movement for secession, Calhoun, that 
his State (South Carolina) had “modified its original right of sove- 
reignty, whereby its individual consent was necessary to any change 
in its political condition, and, by becoming a member of the Union, 
had placed that power in the hands of three-fourths of the States (the 
number necessary for a constitutional amendment), in whom the 
highest power known to the Constitution actually resides.” The 
fatality of the doctrine of a State’s right to secede, if admitted, was, 
indeed, recognised in England, as elsewhere. I find it nowhere 
VOL. Til. Zz 
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more clearly and forcibly stated than in an editorial article in the 
London Times of January 9, 1861, which—commenting on President 
Buchanan’s weak Message, in which he said that though the Con- 
stitution gave no State the right to secede, it gave the general 
Government no power to coerce a State into submission to its 
authority—says, “ Mr. Buchanan’s Message has been a greater blow 
to the American people than all the rants of the Georgian Governor 
or the ‘ordinances’ of the Charleston Convention. The President 
has dissipated the idea that the States which elected him constitute 
one people. We had thought that the Federation was of the nature 
of a nationality; we find it nothing more than a partnership. If 
any State may, on grounds satisfactory to a local convention, dissolve 
the union between itself and its fellows; if discontent with the 
election of a President, or the passing of an obnoxious law by 
another State, or, it may be, a restrictive tariff, gives a State the 
‘right of revolution,’ and permits it to withdraw itself from the 
community,—then the position of the American people with respect 
to foreign powers is completely altered.’ None could feel the justice 
of this view more than the American people themselves. They 
indignantly repudiated the absurd positions of President Buchanan, 
who, however, disgraced and rejected by his countrymen, was still 
assumed by many in England to have rightly expounded the law of 
the case, in preference to the President elected in his place, around 
whom the people united to uphold the contrary position. The 
majority of the American people, knowing that not one constitu- 
tional argument for the right of secession could be brought forward, 
easily fell into the belief that the pertinacious assumption in England 
of the existence of such a right signified merely the anxiety of 
certain classes here that the fatal results of the triumph of such 
a view—the results so ably pointed out in the editorial article 
quoted above—should prevail; but others, of which the writer 
is one, are convinced that the preponderant cause was an ignorance 
of the somewhat complex relations between the Federal and the 
State governments, which made even intelligent. people easy victims 
to the casuistry of interested parties. 

The hasty judgments and eonsequent estrangements to which 
this error—as it is now generally conceded to have been—led 
are such as cannot be too swiftly buried and forgotten after their 
lesson has been learnt. They are recalled here for a moment 
only that they may give some force to the suggestion that in 
the struggle concerning the future status of the Southern States 
and of the negro, which the war has: bequeathed to the American 
Government, there should be a more patient examination of the 
facts, and of the constitutional principles involved, on the part of 
those who influence public opinion in England. The questions 
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raised by the various plans of reconstruction are just as vital to the 
American Union as that of secession was; their wrong settlement 
may be more fatal to the country than the wrong settlement of that 
would have been; and the division of parties upon them curiously 
resembles that which preceded the civil war. Though a better man 
than Buchanan, President Johnson stands in much the same attitude 
toward the North on these new questions as that which was occupied 
by Buchanan on the Secession question. Fortunately the struggle, 
though essentially the same, has been transferred from the field of 
battle to the floor of Congress; but though Reconstruction is for 
the present committed—to reeall a phrase of Bacon’s—to Argus 
with his hundred eyes, it must presently be dealt with by Briareus 
with his hundred arms. It is most painful, at this critical moment, 
to find influential English journals and politicians, untaught by the 
past, hastening to condemn the purpose of the Northern people and 
to denounce their leaders. Those who were once ealled “hordes” 
and “ hirelings” waging a cruel war on Southern rights, are now 
spoken of as “blood-thirsty radicals” and “fanatics,” who desire 
to crush or exterminate the people of the South. It may be admitted 
that on the surface the demand of the body of the Northern people 
that there shall be no reconstruction of the South without the 
enfranchisement of the negro, is an extreme one; it is easy to talk 
of turning the other cheek—-particularly when it is not our own, but 
the black man’s cheek—to the smiter ; but the English people should 
have learned by this time that it is necessary to look more elosely 
into American affairs. Having watched narrowly the course of the 
English press, which has very freely discussed these issues, I am 
constrained to say that the most important principles for which 
the so-called “radicals” are contending have been imperfectly 
perceived even by the journals most friendly to the United States ; 
whilst in others there have been columns, on columns of assertions and 
alleged facts that are only saved from the charge of being ingenious 
efforts to mislead by the ignorance that is too manifest im them to 
be considered as artful. 

I do not know that I can better re what I have said, and at 
the same time approach the heart of the subject, than by reviewing 
the chief assertions contained in an elaborate attempt to state the 
political situation in the United States, in the American correspond- 
ence of the London Times, of January 2, seriatim :—1. “Tt rests 
with Congress, no doubt, to decide whether it will have members 
from such (i.e. recently rebellious) States. in its midst or not; but 
their claim to be represented, after the President has reinstated them 
in all their other rights, cannot be questioned on any constitutional 
ground.” Now, in truth, there is not a clause in the Constitution of 
the United States which can be so strained as to confer upon the 
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President the power ascribed to him in this sentence. The President 
is named by the Constitution the Executive ; his clearly-defined office 
is to execute the laws passed by Congress, which is named the Legis- 
lative branch of the Government; and until the Congress has 
decided upon the legal status of the Southern States and passes Acts 
for their re-admission, the President’s power to “reinstate” them is 
limited to the advisory right provided for in the constitutional pre- 
scription which says—“He shall from time to time give to the 
Congress information of the state of the Union, and recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” In prescribing explicitly that Congress shall dispose of 
troops, declare war, declare the punishment of treason, admit new 
States, provide for the general welfare, dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting territories or other property 
of the United States, the Constitution reserves to it the entire class 
of subjects involved in reconstruction. If Congress passes Acts 
which the President does not approve, he may indeed affix his veto to 
them; but even this, his utmost power, is but a means of securing a 
more thorough expression of popular opinion; and if the Congress 
shall pass a measure so returned by a vote of two-thirds of its 
members, it becomes a law, without regard to the President’s non- 
concurrence. On the other hand, the power of Congress to decide for 
or against the right of any representative to share its privileges is a 
symbol of its jurisdiction over the condition of States and territories ; 
and this right is absolute ; the President cannot affect it except by 
undermining the fidelity of the members of Congress. Hence the 
further statement in the letter to which I have referred, that “the 
President remains firm, and if he is angered will assuredly make an 
appeal to the people, and endeavour to temper the insolence of the 
extreme party by the action of public opinion,” is utterly without 
meaning. The President’s veto of an Act of Congress is the only 
thing known to the Constitution that at all corresponds to an English 
Premier’s “ appeal to the country,” for Congress is, hypothetically, 
the country. Congress comes together fresh from the people; the 
President—between whom and the people electoral colleges have 
intervened, and who may have been elected several years before the 
new issues arose—is the official executor of the popular will as 
expressed through Congress. The President cannot appoint the 
most unimportant officer without the concurrence of the Senate. In 
time of war the President, being ex officio the commander-in-chief of 
the military forces of the United States, is clothed with abnormal 
powers ; but these are strictly limited to the temporary exigencies of 
war, and can in no case extend to determining the civil or permanent 
regulation of any portion of the country. He can appoint provisional 
governors for proclaimed sections, but he cannot restore them to 
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normal governments, that being, as a legislative act, udtra vires in 
the Executive. There can be no doubt, for example, that the establish- 
ment of civil governments in several of the States which had seceded 
under the military presence and power of the Federal Government, 
was an act of usurpation on the part of the President; that such 
imposed civil governments are shams ; and that Mr. Seward’s procla- 
mation that the constitutional amendment abolishing slavery has 
been ratified by the enforced assent of such States, is a mere effort to 
carry the main question by snap judgment, and of no value whatever. 
Subsequently to its ratification of the amendment, the legislature of 
Mississippi passed a law prohibiting negroes from renting or leasing 
lands. The President of the United States at once set this aside, and 
' ordered his agent there to protect the right of the negroes to lease 
lands. Upon which Mr. Horace Greeley pertinently asks, “Is 
Mississippi reconstructed, or is she not? If she is, how can the 
President interfere with her municipal affairs? If she is not, what 
right has she to ratify a constitutional amendment?” If the negro’s 
liberty ever comes to depend in any court of law upon this announce- 
ment of Mr. Seward’s, he will stand a poor chance of securing it. 

2. “There are many in this country who firmly believe that a 
fair proportion of blacks ought to be included in the franchise, and 
that view has been urged more than once in this correspondence. 
But where moderate men and extreme men differ is as to the 
proper time for making so great a change in the institutions of the 
country. ... Which can afford to wait best—the white man for 
the restoration of his civil rights, by which he will be enabled to 
give the negro employment; or the freedman for his vote?” In 
this plausible statement the writer evades the point upon which the 
whole matter hinges, through his manifest ignorance of the relation 
between the National and the State governments. It is the abnormal 
condition into which the Southern States have thrown themselves 
by making war upon the general Government which alone enables 
the United States to effect any change whatever in the institutions 
of the South. Normally each State is to its people their castle, as 
much as his house is to any individual in a free country: only where 
the State or the individual is accused of crime is the immunity 
forfeited. Only military necessity could ever have reached Slavery 
in the States: it naturally and justly fell into the pit of martial 
power which it had digged for the Union. The continuation of 
the power to control the internal affairs of the Southern country is 
equally abnormal, though armed resistance has been suppressed, and 
it is to be justified as of the conqueror’s right to secure his conquest. 


(1) “If,” says Vattel (Book III., § 44, 45), “the safety of the state lies at stake, our 
precaution and foresight cannot be extended too far.” ‘An injury gives a right to 
provide for our future safety by depriving the unjust aggressor of the means of 
injuring us.’’ 
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To penetrate a certain country at the cost of 350,000 lives, 500,000 
mutilated men, and many billions of money, for a certain object, and 
then to abandon that country without any guarantee that the object 
when reached is made secure, would be an absurdity. The United 
States therefore holds the former Southern States under central 
control. But once let them be re-admitted as States, and that central 
control instantly ceases, and can never again be revived unless any 
of such States shall commit a revolutionary act against the United 
States. If South Carolina were readmitted into the Union with the 
full powers of a State, the Federal Government would thereafter have 
no more power to assist any of the negroes of that State to gain 
the suffrage— however unanimously negro-suffrage were thought 
desirable—than to confer suffrage on the working-men of Eng- 
land. Therefore it is not the fact that in America the difference 
between moderate and extreme men “is as to the proper time” 
for enfranchising the negroes: all Americans know that there is 
but one time for it, and that is the time when it can be done. 
All Americans know that, so far from its being a question whether 
the whites can better wait for restoration of civil rights, or the negro 
for his vote, that restoration for ever excludes the negro from voting ; 
and parties are divided as to whether he should or should not be 
so exeluded, with the exception of a few who are weak or insincere 
enough to maintain that the ex-slavemasters will so far please the 
Northern Radicals as to confer suffrage upon the negroes. The 
Congress could, indeed, put forward to the States a proposition 
for amending the Constitution so as to prohibit any distinctions being 
made in a State on account of colour or race; but there is no proba- 
bility that any negro now living would see it adopted, for there 
could be no Federal bayonets in Southern capitals a single day 
after restoration, to secure the adoption of measures dictated’ from 
Washington. The President knows this full well, and has taken 
good care to secure all the measures that jis standard of reconstruc- 
tion demands of the South,—as the repudiation of the rebel debt, 
and the repeal of Secession ordinances,—by enforcing them upon 
Southern conventions before the rehabilitation of any disloyal State 
should necessitate the withdrawal of United States troops. Whatever 
may be said of the Northern demand for the enfranchisement of the 
Southern negro, there can be no question that the demand is in order 
now, and that after reconstruction it becomes impossible. 

3. “The negro is protected in /is rights, as I ean vouch from personal 
knowledge, by freedmen’s bureaux, and a detachment of troops in 
every town and almost every village throughout the South.” Setting 
aside the question of the possibility of guarding the interests o 
negroes in towns and villages, spread over nearly a million of squar 
miles, or of the wisdom and economy of doing so with agents an 
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troops were it possible, it must have already occurred to my reader 
that all of these Federal agents and troops must, on the instant of 
any State’s rehabilitation, leave that State, or remain by its courtesy. 
The United States cannot occupy, or have a soldier upon, a single 
foot of the soil of any State, except by special concession of that State, 
or to suppress insurrection. The District of Columbia, and the various 
forts of the Union, were all obtained, by treaties or purchases, from 
the several States within whose limits they are. The rights of the 
United States in the separate States are limited to holding sessions of 
its courts in them, collecting its revenues, and of transit, with the 
making of post-roads, &c., necessary therefor. The present oceupa- 
tion of various parts of the South is therefore provisional, and inci- 
dental to the disorganised condition of the States of that section ; and 
the protection offered by it to the negro can scarcely be adduced as 
an argument for a reconstruction which will immediately terminate it. 

4. “If they (i.e. freedmen’s bureaux and United States troops) 
were withdrawn, there would still be no reason to fear for his safety, 
since the planter cannot do without him, and must employ him on 
just terms, or he will go elsewhere, and leave the capitalist without 
labour.” But this is not necessary ; it is perfectly competent for the 
planter—if unchecked by the votes of negroes—to pass laws pro- 
hibiting the negro labourer from leaving the State or the plantation, 
without recourse to the uncongenial bonds of just wages or kind 
treatment. One cannot indeed say that planters are incapable of 
dealing justly by the negroes whom they just now owned; but it is 
a fact that the idea of giving them wages was never proposed among 
them until it was suggested by United States bayonets; and it is 
equally certain that among all the laws for the freedmen, passed by 
the bodies pretending to be the legislatures of the States lately in 
rebellion, not one has proposed to leave to the freedman, so called, 
the right to make or not make contracts for labour, or to come and 
go when and where he pleases, as the poorest white man may. Not 
one of what are known as the “ Black Codes” of the old State organi- 
sations have been repealed or amended. These codes, with hardly an 
exception, made it a penal offence to teach a negro to read or write ; 
they all withheld from the negro the usual legal protection of the 
marital and parental relations ; they prevented a negro from suing a 
white person or testifying against him in a court of law, no matter 
what the injury he may have received; they restrained him from 
moving from place to place without a passport from his master ; they 
prohibited his travelling in the usual conveyances. Thus far none 
of these claimants for a power equal to that of Massachusetts has pro- 
posed or promised a repeal of any of these despotic laws; though one 
or two of them are claiming great praise for enacting that negroes 
may testify in cases where those of their own colour are exclusively 
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interested! Now the abolition of chattel slavery will not necessarily 
disturb any one of the features of the “ Black Codes” I have enume- 
rated. These laws are not ancient or dead; on the contrary, the 
slave-laws have notoriously increased in severity of late years, and 
undoubtedly represent the deliberate opinion of the Southern whites 
as to the proper status of the African race.’ Is it to be supposed that 
defeat, humiliation, and poverty have changed their hearts? Is it 
credible that subjugation by anti-slavery armies has inclined them 
to anti-slavery legislation? Has the assistance rendered by the 
negroes to their adversaries in crushing them, softened them toward 
the negro? If Jefferson Davis had subjugated the North, is it 
supposable that Garrison, Phillips, and Sumner would have been 
to-day willing and faithful adherents of the Government founded 
upon Slavery ? He must know very little of the Southern people 
who does not know that they believed in Slavery as earnestly as 
those Northern men believed in Freedom; that every burden which 
force has not removed will remain on the negro so soon as they again 
occupy independent States; and that the universal Southern law 
making it a highly criminal offence to advocate emancipation publicly, 
will reappear to prevent the advocacy of negro equality in any 
Southern community.” 

Along with the letter from which I have derived texts for the pre- 
sentation of some of the considerations which are deciding the action 
of the majority in Congress, there is an editorial article in the Times, 
the key-note of which is, that the result of the policy of the Republican 
party is that the great object of the war is for the time as completely 
lost as if the Confederates had been victorious. At this moment 
the Union is shorn of eleven of its ancient States. Secession 
itself, if successful, could have produced no worse curtailment. And 
more in the same sense, making the whole matter very simple, 
and the “fanaticism” of the “Radicals” very astounding. The 
Radicals probably find it more astonishing that there should be a 
condition of public opinion in England rendering it possible for 

(1) The following is clipped from a newspaper of North Carolina, December, 1865:— 

“Two negro men, John Walker and Robert McKay, convicted of larceny by the 
new Hanover County Court, have been sentenced to be sold into servitude for a period 


not exceeding five years. The sentence is agreeable to the laws of the State in relation 
to freedmen before the war.” 

And here is an advertisement taken from a newspaper of Maryland, one of the first 
to ratify the Amendment :— 

“Sale of a Convict.—Jacob Walker, negro, having been convicted of larceny in the 
Circuit Court for Kent County, and sentenced to be sold in the county for the term of 
two years, notice is hereby given, that on Saturday, the 9th day of December, 1866, at 
two o’clock p.m., at the Jail Park in Charleston, I will sell the said negro, for the term 
above specified, to the highest bidder for cash. “ Samuen W. Cares, Sheriff.” 

“ Nov. 18, 1865.” 

(2) On Jan. 3rd, 1866, the Richmond Times urged that correspondents of the New 


York press in that city should be mobbed, and the Examiner of the same city demanded 
the suppression of all “ Yankee literature.” 
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its most powerful press to print such nonsense. The entire posses- 
sion and holding of certain States by the Union, and the immersion 
of all their functions in the Federal Government, means that such 
States are disunited from and lost to it! Nevertheless, the logic 
of the Times is suggestive. Is it not singular that men who have 
fought a fearful and costly war to prevent the secession of certain 
States, should at the end of that war be obstinately resisting the return 
of those States into the Union ; and still more, that those seceding 
States themselves, so far from being pleased with thus gaining their 
object, should be standing at the door of the Union clamorous to be 
taken in? Is it not notable that the men and journals—including 
the Times—throughout the world, who were the most ardent for the 
separation of the South from the Union, should now be furiously 
denouncing those who would prevent her re-incorporation with it, and 
should even be encouraging President Johnson to use his “ patronage” 
(i.e. power of bribery) to undermine their opposition ? Undoubtedly 
the instincts of the quondam Confederates and their sympathisers 
tell them truly that the restoration of the Southern States at 
present to their full powers in the Union would be substantially a 
transfer of the victory in the late war from the North to the South. 
The South having rashly thrown away, by appealing to arms, the 
sway which it formerly exercised in the Union, would, if restored 
now, be at once reinforced by its old allies in the Middle and some 
of the Northern States, the Democratic party, and thus enabled to 
resume that sway. All that it is possible to restore of slavery 
would inevitably be restored; and Serfdom, producing cotton and 
coining negro-blood into wealth, would corrupt the merchants of the 
North as Slavery once did. Northern men who should oppose all this 
would be mobbed as Abolitionists formerly were, and agitation de- 
nounced with even greater fierceness as an attempt to replunge the 
country into civil war. 

To show that these apprehensions are well founded, it is necessary 
to refer to the peculiar advantages which the late slaveholders will 
enjoy in the matter of representation should the negroes not be en- 
franchised. The framers of the Constitution, in order to conciliate the 
slave-holding States, from which the chief opposition to its adoption 
was anticipated, ordained (Art. I.) that representation “shall be 
apportioned among the several States which may be included within 
this Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service for a number of years, and excluding Indians 
not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” ‘These “other persons” 
were the slaves. If representation in the South were, as it is in 
the North, based upon the actual voting population, they would have 
about forty-five representatives; but the counting of all the free 
blacks of the South, and three-fifths of the slaves, none of whom vote, 
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has swelled the representation of the South to seventy, which included 
nineteen for slaves, and six for free negroes. But hereafter the 
technical freedom of the slaves, enabling the South to add in the 
apportionment those two-fifths, who, although they cannot vote, are 
no longer to be reckoned as “other persons,” but as “ free persons,” 
must give the South thirteen additional representatives. Emancipa- 
tion will have increased her representation to eighty-three. This 
increase of power in Congress, though derived entirely from the 
negro, is to be wielded entirely, if the negro remains disfranchised, 
by those who believe that the black man is naturally the white man’s 
slave, and who have every reason to feel angry with the negroes for 
the part they bore in conquering their masters. 

Now let us see how the presence of these eighty-three Southern 
representatives would be felt in Congress. The present Congress is 
certainly the most favourable one to the negro that has ever assembled, 
and it would be unreasonable to hope that from the fluctuating masses 
of America there would not come future Congresses with smaller 
majorities for his friends. But I take from some of the latest votes 
upon motions involving the negro question, and kindred ones, the 
numbers that may be regarded as representing the average relative 
strength of the parties now constituting the House of Representatives. 
December 13, Mr. Farnsworth introduced resolutions declaring that 
as the laws of Congress do not exempt persons from taxes and mili- 
tary duty on account of colour, and as the foreigner, ignorant of our 
language and institutions, is invested with the rights of citizenship 
for a brief service in the armies of the Union, good faith as well as 
impartial justice demand of this Government that it secure to the 
coloured soldiers of the Union their equal rights and privileges as 
citizens of the United States. After a bitter speech against these 
resolutions by Mr. Chanler of New York, a motion to table them was 
lost by 43 to 113, and they were referred to the Committee of Fifteen, 
which is considering the question of re-admission. December 14, 
a resolution declaring that all papers relating to the representation 
of the late Confederate States should be referred to the same Committee 
without debate, was, after a sharp debate, passed, under the operation 
of the previous question, by 107 to 56. December 18, Mr. Thornton, 
of Illinois, offered a resolution declaring that any extension of the 
franchise to persons in the States, either by the President or Congress, 
would be an unconstitutional assumption of power ; it was laid on the 
table by 111 to 46. On the same day a resolution that the oath of 
loyalty prescribed by Congress in 1862 should be subscribed by all 
officers of the Government, was taken up: a motion to lay it on the 
table was lost by 126 to 32. In these cases, which I have not picked 
out, but taken consecutively from the Reports, Northern men? were 


(1) The term “ Northern” hereincludes all the non-seceding, and consequently several 
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alone voting. It will be seen that, if the eighty-three Southern 
members had been present, two of the votes would have gone in their 
interest ; and the others—even the oath of loyalty—might have been 
imperilled, or, with the help of the Democratic “ whips,” even lost. 
There are altogether one hundred and eighty representatives at 
present in Congress ; the presence of all of them would not materially 
alter the result of any division, inasmuch as in these times a member 
rarely leaves his seat without “ pairing off” with one of the opposite 
party. 

What the result of admitting the Southern representatives will be, 
it requires no great sagacity to foresee. The Democrats, whose ability 
to impede any legislation of the country which did not please them 
would be immediate, and their controlling power thereafter quite 
probable, have not left us in the dark as to their plans. They have 
denounced President Lincoln’s proclamation of freedom as an usurpa- 
tion, and as worthless in law ; and they have claimed that the assent 
of Southern States to emancipation, and other measures extorted by 
force, will be and should be recalled when those States recover their 
power.' The restoration of chattel slavery would be a possibility ; 
the establishment of a serfdom embodying the “ Black Codes ” and 
suppressing free speech in the South, would be certain, should slavery 
prove irrecoverable; and the repudiation of the war-debt of the 
United States would be inevitable. 

I have said enough, I trust, to show that those who have been so freely 
denounced as fanatics are by no means urging unpractical or ill-timed 
reforms, or contending with theoretical wrongs. In America their 
antagonists do not laugh at their apprehensions, but boast that there 
is sufficient reason for them. The negro-suffrage question in America 
and the workingmen-sufirage question in England are, it will be seen, 
essentially different. Concerning the English franchise I do not 
pretend to give an opinion, but may remark that whereas in England 
the strongest argument against extension of the franchise is that one 
class may thereby be able to swamp the others, in America negro- 
large slave-holding States, whose representatives are, for the most part, bitterly opposed 
to the North on‘all questions relating to the negro. 

* (1) In the Message to the Mississippi Legislature (Nov. 20), the Governor recently 
elected (Humphreys) speaks in the following fashion :—“ Under the pressure of Federal 
bayonets, urged on by the misdirected sympathies of the world in behalf of the enslaved 
African, the people of Mississippi have abolished slavery.” “We must now meet the 
question as it is, and not as we would like to have it.” “To be free, however, does not 
make him a citizen, or entitle him to political or social equality with the white man.” 
“ How long this hideous curse (i.e. the Freedmen’s Bureau), permitted of Heaven, is to 
be allowed to rule and ruin our unhappy people, I regret it is not in my power to give 
any assurance,” &c. Many of the Southern officials are equally outspoken with this 
honest Governor. Others, of course, deal in” sentiment; but the Southerner bungles 
when he is not frank, and under his protestations of Unionism there is sufficiently 


audible the sentiment of the Jacobin, “‘ We will not harm your property; we expect 
to own it ourselves.” 
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suffrage presents the only method by which one class may be prevented 
from swamping the rest, and that class the very one that has 
just come so near swamping the entire country. Feebly loyal, or 
plainly disloyal, as the Southern whites are, it is not proposed to 
disfranchise them, but simply to employ the large loyal vote of the 
blacks to check the hostile unanimity with which the whites oppose 
the negroes and the North, and to prevent the otherwise unavoidable 
collision of races which must follow upon an attempted restoration of 
the negroes to the sway of their former masters. 

Some of the more thoughtful writers of the English press have 
recognised the necessity of the objects which the so-called radicals 
propose to secure by means of negro-suffrage. In an article on the 
subject in the Pall Mall Gazette (Jan. 5), the writer admits that “no 
one can blame them for insisting that the emancipated negro shall be 
really free, and that his freedom shall be efficiently secured to him. 
An object for which so much has been endured and encountered 
ought to be made sure and irrevocable ;”’ but he thinks that whilst 
the President “is content with the solid fruits of victory, they (his 
opponents) insist upon its trophies and its luxuries as well.” This 
writer evidently supposes that there is some way in which the 
solid fruits of victory—i.ec. real emancipation, the object for which 
so much has been endured—may be made sure and irrevocable, 
different from that for which the men whose course he censures are 
contending. If he could have pointed out such a method he would 
have done what neither the President nor any of his friends has 
done. The utmost that the President could say in his Message was, 
“When the tumult of emotions that have been raised by the sud- 
denness of the social change shall have subsided, it may prove that 
they will receive the kindliest usage from some of those on whom 
they have heretofore most closely depended.” To this mere perhaps, 
and that limited by a significant “ some,” the American nation, fresh 
from the terrible carnage to which these gentle Southerners dragged 
it, saved by the black man to whose wrongs it had been a guilty 
party, is solicited now to entrust the destiny of four millions of 
human beings, and with them also its own destiny! I submit 
that a “perhaps” will not answer in such an issue, even if theré 
were before us no handwritings on the wall, like that of Jamaica, 
to illustrate the tenderness of ex-slavemasters toward the negroes 
of whom they regard themselves as having been robbed. These 
Southerners—whose many good qualities I do not undervalue— 
are of the same race with those who have controlled that island for 
the forty years since emancipation, the records of whose legislation, 
as Sir George Grey testified a few years ago, present a complete 
blank so far as any measures for the welfare or elevation of the 
negroes are concerned. If these are the “ solid fruits” in a colony 
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where the interference of the English Crown is possible, what is to 
be the probable harvest in States with which, once restored to their 
equal position, no power on earth can interfere, unless a violent 
defiance—quite unnecessary to the oppression of the negroes—of 
United States law recurs? No method for securing justice to the 
negro has ever been proposed, except to give him a vote. It is not 
as if it were in a country where the franchise is limited: unfor- 
tunately in America the millions of Irish, whose only political 
principle is to hate the “ bloody naygur,” and the “ mean whites” of 
the South, who are the negro’s inferiors in all but the vote, are 
all enfranchised ; and to deprive the negro of the one power which 
in America secures respect and protection is to render him utterly 
defenceless. No party in America will ever despise or maltreat a 
million votes ; and the suffrage is, in America, the pledge not only of 
courtesy, but of an attempt to educate its possessors. It seems to be 
assumed by some English writers on the subject, that there is some 
way of securing pledges from the Southern States of a fair treatment 
of the negroes and a protection of their rights. But even if a State, 
seeking to regain its power, were to make any promises to the Central 
Government, it would regard them as no more binding in the future 
than a promise made by a man to a highwayman holding a pistol 
at his head. The Central Government, it must at every step be 
remembered, has no right whatever to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of actual States ; and any State which had been forced to adopt an 
internal policy which it did not like would at once use its inde- 
pendence to reconsider and repeal such a policy, and would be 
sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States in so doing. 
I say this to correct cisatlantic errors: in point of fact, no Southern. 
community has proposed to make such pledges, and there is no 
Northern party so weak as to demand that any State shall impawn its 
future. It is impossible there to disguise what every one knows. 
The Democratic party, led it is feared by the President, stands for an 
absolute submission of the negroes to the control of their late masters, 
limited by the single law that they shall not be bought and sold except 
for crime (unless indeed their eleven States can gain sixteen others 
and repeal the Constitutional Amendment) ; and the true Republicans 
stand for the creation, by negro enfranchisement, of a power in the 
South which, though it cannot equal that of the whites, will always 
be able to find a small minority of white loyalists by whose aid they may 
restrain their superior numbers from enacting any flagrant injustice. 
A few words with reference to the constitutional right of the 
Federal Government to adjust the franchise in the South. I have 
already shown that the Southern States by becoming belligerents 
unsealed the War-power, which is unconfined to the formulas of 
peace, and that—as indeed all authorities consent—this unusual 
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power remains in force until not only armed resistance has ceased, 
but, to recall the words of Vattel, “future safety is provided for.’’ 
Since the capitulation of the Confederate forces, the President of 
the United States has appointed governors to the Southern States, 
has convoked assemblies, has discriminated among former electors, 
has dictated to their Legislatures Acts to be passed concerning the 
Rebel debt and the ordinances of Secession, and has kept troops on 
guard within them. When, therefore, he says in his Message that 
‘a coneession of the elective franchise to the freedmen, by Act of 
the President of the United States, must have extended to all coloured 
men, wherever found, and so must have established a change of 
suffrage in the Northern, Middle, and Western States, no less than 
in the Southern and South-western,” the fallacy at once appears 
if one asks why the interferences just enumerated with the eleven 
(late) Confederate States do not equally authorise the President to 
appoint governors for the States of New England, or to order the 
Legislatures of the North-west by telegraph to pass the measures 
he desires? For the rest, however, it is quite in harmony with the 
public sentiment of the country that the grave questions attendant 
on Reconstruction should not be decided by any one branch of the 
Government, but by its concerted action. The United States has 
not only the abnormal power to settle this question of franchise, 
and with it the agitation which is sure to menace the country until 
it is settled, but its exercise would in this case be in exact conformity 
with its constitutional duty. The Constitution (Art. IV., § 4) says 
“the United States shall guarantee to every State in the Union a 
republican form of government,” and it is left to the Congress 
to say what is a republican form of government, and to pass the 
laws necessary to carry out the provision. 

“Tf,” to cite the words of an able American writer, ‘‘a State of the Union 
were to proclaim a monarchy, Congress would haye the right to reject her 
representatives. But a Republican form of government may be subverted by 
indirection as effectually as by proclamation of a monarchy. <A State has 
a right, within certain limits, to decree the qualifications of her voters. But 
any qualification may be pushed beyond the point of republicanism. And when 
this happens it devolves upon the national government to enforce the national 
guaranty. A State, if it see fit, may require a property qualification, as that a 
voter shall be a taxpayer or a householder; but if it push the principle so far as 
to require that he shall possess a hundred thousand dollars, then large masses are 
disfranchised, and the republican form of government is violated thereby. 
A State, if it see fit, may require a literary qualification, as that a voter shall 
be able to read the Constitution of his country; but if it push the principle so 
far as to require that he shall understand Sanskrit or read Tlomer in the original 
(ireck, then large masses are disfranchised, and the republican form of 
government is violated thereby. ...... So, also, if a State disfranchise 
because of race the fiftieth part of her population, her action may violate 
justice, yet fall short of working a substantial change in her form of govern- 
ment. (De minimis non curat lew.) But if the number excluded by this quali- 
fication of race from participation in self-government amount to one-third, ér 
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one half, or two-thirds of her entire population, then large masses are dis- 
franchised, and the republican form of government is essentially violated 
thereby.” ! 


If the applicability of the clause in the Constitution referred to 
was questionable so long as four millions of the Southern blacks were 
slaves, it certainly is not questionable now that they are replaced 
by the same number of free coloured men. The right of from five 
to six millions to disfranchise four millions on account of their 
colour or race is a manifest subversion of republican government. 
In all the Southern States it would be to disfranchise over 40 per 
cent. of their population, in several over 60 per cent., and in some 
of them a majority. 

I have not, in this discussion, adverted to the loud depreeations of 
the propositions made by certain rea/ Radicals in Congress, looking 
toward the confiscation of a portion of the lands of the South for the 
benefit of the negroes. It is sentimental, perhaps, to harbour the 
thought of allotting any portion of the 738,000 square miles of that 
region to those whose long and unrequited toil has alone recovered a 
little of it from wildness. It is, possibly, to be needlessly harsh to 
white proprietorship to consider whether there be any lawful wage 
for the century of blood and sweat which have been wrung from 
the heart of the African, who has purchased every Southern estate, 
and yielded soul and body to enrich it. We must not indulge such 
a luxury of conquest as to hint that the 500,000 square miles of 
untilled and waste lands in the South might well be allotted, at least 
some small portion of them, to the penniless negroes. It may be 
just possible that before the tribunal of God the twenty millions voted 
by England to compensate West Indian negro-owners would have 
been remitted to the negro’s true owner—the negro himself; 
it is not quite certain that, before the same tribunal, the enormous 
estates of the 250,000 ex-slavemasters would not be held to be 
heavily mortgaged by the human hearts and brains which they have 
transmuted to cotton and sugar. But let it be agreed that Thaddcus 
Stevens, the representative of some Pennsylvanian Quakers, who are 
liable to these fanaticisms, goes too far in this: he took cere in his 
speech to exonerate his party from any particular sympathy with 
his views on these points. Or, if his party goes with him to a 
certain extent, it may turn out that it is employing the old artifice 
of asking more than it means to take; it knows that it will have 
to compromise somewhere, and, if it puts forward demands be- 
yond negro-suffrage, it is possible that if may have something to 
concede other than that which cannot be conceded without ruin to 
the country and wrong to mankind. For I do not care to defend 
these men altogether from mingling with their patriotism some 

(1) Letter to President Johnson, by R. D, Owen. 
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sympathy with the negro. There is, indeed, no comeliness about 
Sambo that we should desire him ; yet, as Hafiz sings— 


‘* In the last day men shall wear 
On their heads the dust, 
As ensign and as ornament 
Of their lowly trust.” 


To the ungenerous attacks which have been made on the Repub- 
lican leaders of Congress by English writers time will give the best 
reply, as it already has to similar attacks in their own country. The 
Republicans are charged with striving for the ascendency of their party, 
but the right or wrong of that depends upon the justice and importance 
of the principles represented by their party. The men who are fight- 
ing this after-battle in Congress—the real battle between Slavery 
and Freedom in America for which the four years’ war was but a 
preparation—are men who have grown grey in serving the cause of 
justice with minorities. What would not Slavery, at any time in the 
long generation just closed in which it ruled the land, have awarded 
such men as Sumner and Stevens had they bowed to it! In the 
honours heaped on Pierce and Buchanan, Slavery showed what it 
could and would do for even the weaklings of the North who bowed 
at its altar. Blows and insults were awarded to these who said, 
“Get thee behind me;” they saw sycophants in the offices they might 
have adorned. They gave the flower of their lives to the unpopular 
side ; they declined to ascend that justice might ascend. The Saturday 
Review, if it did not wish to be just, might at least be more graphic 
‘ than to describe such men as “factious,” “revengeful,’ or as 
“ demagogues.”’ 

It is always easy to say fine things about conciliation: there were 
doubtless, in old times, those who were touched with admiration when 
Herod and Pilate made up their quarrel and joined hands to crucify 
Christ. There have been enough compromises in America on the 
Slavery question to teach her people the full cruelty and selfishness 
of Sentiment. Nevertheless there is ever the danger of reaction 
before a great work is consummated, and there is a fearful possibility 
that in the weakness of weariness that nation may again bow its 
head into the soft lap to be again shorn of its strength. Perhaps 
none but an American, who, having come through dreary years of 
agitation, stands at a crisis which is to end his country’s grief, or 
return it to the old bitter dissensions, can feel the gratitude that 
is due to those who hold up to that nation the degraded negro as 
the symbol of the justice it has violated; who sternly demand that 
this stone on which, because the builders rejected it, the Union has 
fallen, shall be made the corner-stone of its reconstruction ; and who 
warn the people that if, having fallen upon it, they are not now broken 
to its measure, that stone will surely fall upon them and grind them 
to powder. Moncure D. Conway. 

















SPIRIT RAPPING A HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO 


I wash in what follows to submit to some examination a tolerably 
well known, and certainly very remarkable story—the history of 
the spiritual manifestations which disturbed the Wesley family in the 
year 1716. Dr. Priestley has said with truth that no story of the 
kind is better authenticated than this, or has been better told. <A 
very careful investigation of the facts was made by the two brothers 
Samuel and John Wesley, and the result has been to preserve for us 
the account of the matter, given at the time by almost every one who 
could speak of what had occurred from personal knowledge. The 
elder brother Samuel was at the time an usher in Westminster 
School. When he heard of the alarm of his family at the mys- 
terious visitant, who went in the household by the name of Jeffery, 
he put to his mother some very sensible questions as to the possibility 
of imposture ; and he desired that she and his father and each of his 
sisters should separately write to him a particular account of all that 
had taken place. We have still the letters written in compliance 
with his request. We have also notes, in the form of a diary, kept 
by Wesley the father ; we have memoranda of the results of John 
Wesley’s inquiries from the servants, and other members of the 
family ; and, finally, a narrative founded on these documents, drawn 
up by John Wesley, and published by him in the Arminian Magazine. 
All these documents seem to be written with the most perfect good 
faith ; and none of the writers exhibit the smallest doubt as to the 
supernatural origin of the disturbances which troubled them. 

The story acquires a historical interest from the mere fact that this 
belief in its miraculous character was firmly entertained by one who 
had such an influence as John Wesley on the course of religious 
thought in England. It cannot be doubted that his mode of thinking 
on such matters must have been permanently affected by the fact that 
at an early part of his life occurrences took place under his own 
father’s roof of which it seemed impossible to give any explanation by 
natural causes. Thenceforward he felt that to deny the possibility of ” 
miracle was to contradict his own experience. As Isaac Taylor has 
it, a “right of way” for the supernatural was made through his: 
mind, so that no tale of the marvellous eould be refused leave to pass. 
where Jeffery had passed before. 

As might be expected, Wesley’s Methodist biographers agree with 
him in referring the disturbances at Epworth Parsonage to a super- 
natural origin. Dr. Priestley, though unable to offer any satisfactory 


explanation of the facts, had argued that the supposition of miracle 
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was excluded by the childish and purposeless character of the pranks 
which had disquieted the Wesley family; these being of such a 
nature that it seemed absurd to imagine a Divine interference to pro- 
duce them. He gave it as the most plausible conjecture that the 
servants, assisted by some of the neighbours, had amused themselves 
with these tricks from mere love of mischief. But to this it was 
replied that the notion that the servants were in fault had been sug- 
gested to Mrs. Wesley by her son Samuel; that she had in reply 
given good and satisfactory reasons for acquitting them of any 
attempt at imposture; that no object could be assigned to be gained 
by avy one in terrifying the family ; and, on the other hand, that it is 
hard to explain why these tricks, if begun in sport, should have been 
suddenly discontinued when at the height of their success, or why the 
secret should never have leaked out from any of the parties concerned 
in them. Finally, it was said that Priestley’s hypothesis was one 
which could commend itself to no one, who was not forced on it, as 
he was, by his materialism, it being necessary for him to devise some 
means to save his theory from the absolute confutation it received by 
a demonstrated interference from the spirit world. 

Southey, in his life of Wesley, declares that it may be safely 
asserted that many of the circumstances cannot be explained by the 
supposition of imposture, neither by any legerdemain, nor by 
ventriloquism, nor by any secret of acoustics ; and in answer to 
Priestley’s demand, what purpose can be imagined to have been 
served by such a miracle, contents himself with replying that perhaps 
it was purpose enough if thereby some sceptics are forced to admit 
that there are more things “in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in their philosophy.” 

Isaac Taylor also is disposed to believe in a supernatural, though 
not in a miraculous origin of the spiritual manifestations in question. 
He reminds us that we must distinguish between what is merely ex- 
traordinary and what is miraculous. It is said to have happened 
(or conceivably may have happened) that a real Arabian locust 
has alighted in Hyde Park. And, however wonderful it might 
be that the winds should have borne the creature so far out of its 
ordinary track, we should never dream of calling the circumstance 
miraculous. Why, then, should it be thought miraculous if some 
spiritual being, in the ordinary course of things, outside our sphere 
of being, were by some fortuitous conjuncture of circumstances 
brought into such a position as to be capable of exerting influence on 
our material world? And in such a case there is not the least reason 
to suppose that of necessity this influence would be exerted wisely or 
intelligently. We know not how many orders of beings there may 
be in the spiritual world. There may perhaps be some more intelli- 
gent than man ; but there may be others with no more intellect than 
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apes or pigs. What forbids us, then, to think of Jeffery as a semi- 
idiotic spirit, brought by some chance into a position in which he 
became capable of acting on our world, but in whose acts we need no 
more look for design or purpose than in the pranks of a monkey ? 

The experience of recent times has made us acquainted with many 
facts which confirm the low estimate formed by Taylor of the in- 
tellectual capacities of certain spiritual beings. But in the case of 
these modern spirits, among the conditions which must be satisfied 
before they can gain power to operate on our material world, the pre- 
sence of a medium has been observed to be essential. I believe that 
“ Jeffery ” was not exempt from the same law, and that there is no 
difficulty in naming the medium of whose instrumentality he availed 
himself. I am, however, a little at a loss how to bring the con- 
viction which I feel home to the mind of my reader. What I should 
like would be simply to ask him to read over the original documents. 
For the true solution of the mystery appears to me to lie so plainly 
on the face of them, that I am surprised that it should have escaped, 
as far as I know, all who have printed any remarks on the story. I 
know, however, that it must be expected that very few indeed of my 
readers will take the trouble to refer to any documents which I do 
not here lay before them; and yet it seems unreasonable to print 
what is to be found in so popular a book as Southey’s Life of Wesley. 
I must endeavour, therefore, to state the main facts of the story, com- 
pressing it as much as I can, and yet retaining all the words in the 
original letters which seem to throw any light upon the mystery. 
The extracts with which I commence are from John Wesley’s narra- 
tive, above referred to. This narrative, however, having been drawn 
up some years after the event, appears, on comparison with the 
letters written at the time, not to relate the facts in strict chrono- 
logical order. 


“¢On December 2, 1716, while Robert Brown, my father’s servant, was sitting 
with one of the maids, a little before ten at night, in the dining-room which 
opened into the garden, they both heard one knocking at the door. Robert 
rose and opened it, but could see nobody. Quickly it knocked again and 
groaned. ‘It is Mr. Turpin,’ said Robert; ‘he has the stone, and uses to groan 
so.’ He opened the door again twice or thrice, the knocking being twice or 
thrice repeated; but still seeing nothing, and being a little startled, they rose 
and went up to bed. When Robert came to the top of the garret stairs he saw 
a hand-mill, which lay at a little distance, whirled about very swiftly. When 
he related this he said, ‘Nought vexed me but that it was empty. I thought, 
if it had been but full of malt, he might have ground his heart out for me.’ 
When he was in bed he heard, as it were, the gobbling of a turkeycock close to 
the bed-side; and soon after, the sound of one stumbling over his shoes and 
boots; but there were none there: he had left them below. The next day he 
and the maid related these things to the other maid, who laughed heartily, and 
said, ‘ What a couple of fools are you! I defy anything to fright me.’ After 
churning in the evening, she put the butter in the tray; and had no sooner 
carried it into the dairy than she heard a knocking on the shelf where several 
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puncheons of milk stood, first above the shelf, then below. She took the candle, 
and searched both above and below ; but being able to find nothing, threw down 
butter, tray, and all, and ran away for her life. The next evening, between 
five and six o’clock, my sister Molly, being then about twenty years of age, 
sitting in the dining-room reading, heard as if it were the door that led into 
the hall open, and a person walking in that seemed to have a silk night-gown 
rustling and trailing along. It seemed to walk round her, then to the door, 
then round again, but she could see nothing. She thought, ‘ It signifies nothing 
to run away, for whatever it is, itcan run faster than me.’ So she rose, put her 
book under her arm, and walked slowly away. After supper she was sitting 
with my sister Suky (about a year older than her) in one of the chambers, and 
telling her what had happened ; she made quite light of it, telling her, ‘ I wonder 
you are so easily frightened; I would fain see what would frighten me.’ Pre- 
sently a knocking began under the table. She took the candle and looked, but 
could find nothing. ‘Then the iron casement began to clatter, and the lid of a 
warming-pan. Next the latch of the door moved up and down without ceasing. 
“he started up, leaped into the bed without undressing, pulled the bed-clothes 
over her head, and never ventured to look up till next morning. A night or 
two after, my sister Hetty, a year younger than my sister Molly, was waiting, 
us usual, between nine and ten, to take away my father’s candle, when she 
heard one coming down the garret stairs, walking slowly by her, then going 
down the best stairs, then up the back stairs, and up the garret stairs; and at 
every step it seemed the house shook from top to bottom. Just then my father 
knocked. She went in, took his candle, and got to bed as fast as possible. In 
the morning she told this to my eldest sister, who told her, ‘ You know I believe 
none of these things. Pray let me take away the candle to-night, and I will 
find out the trick.’ She accordingly took my sister Iletty’s place, and had no 
sooner taken away the candle than she heard a noise below. She hastened down- 
stairs to the hall, where the noise was, but it was then in the kitchen. She 
ran into the kitchen, where it was drumming on the inside of the screen. When 
she went round, it was drumming on the outside; and so always on the side 
opposite to her. Then she heard a knocking at the back kitchen door. She ran 
to it, unlocked it softly, and, when the knocking was repeated, suddenly opened 
it; but nothing was to be seen. As soon as she had shut it the knocking began 
again; she opened it again, but could see nothing. When she went to shut the 
door, it was violently thrust against her; she let it fly open, but nothing 
appeared, She went again to shut it, and it was again thrust against her; but 
she set her knee and her shoulder to the door, forced it to, and turned the key. 
Then the knocking began again; but she let it go on, and went up to bed. 
However, from that time she was thoroughly convinced that there was no 
imposture in the affair. The next morning, my sister telling my mother what 
had happened, she said, ‘ If I hear anything myself, I shall know how to judge.’ 
Soon after she begged her to come into the nursery. She did, and heard in the 
corner of the room, as it were, the violent rocking of a cradle; but no cradle 
had been there for some years. She was convinced it was preternatural, and 
earnestly prayed it might not disturb her in her own chamber at the hours of 
retirement ; and it never did. She now thought it proper to tell my father, but 
he was extremely angry, and said, ‘Suky, Iam ashamed of you. These boys 
and girls fright one another, but you are a woman of sense, and should know 
better. Let me hear of it no more.’ At six in the evening he hed family 
prayer as usual. When he began the prayer for the king, a knocking began 
all round the room, and a thundering knock attended the Amen. ‘The same 
was heard from this time every morning and eyening while the prayer for the 
king was repeated. As both my father and mother are now at rest, and incapable 
of being pained thereby, I think it my duty to furnish the serious reader with 
a key to the circumstance. The year before King William died, my father 
observed my mother did not say Amen to the prayer for the king. He vowed 
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he never would cohabit with her till she did. He then took his horse and rode 
away, nor did she hear anything of him for a twelvemonth. He then came 
back, and lived with her as before. But I fear his vow was not forgotten 
before God.” 


It appears from the letters that Mr. Wesley was not told of the 
noises until the 21st December, that is to say, about three weeks after 
the first disturbance. It appears also that the family had been in 
considerable alarm because he had been so long without hearing the 
noises, it being the common opinion that such sounds are not audible 
to the individual to whom they forbode evil. Mrs. Wesley’s account 
of the first appearance to Mr. Wesley is as follows :-— 


“We all heard it but your father, and I was not willing he should be 
informed of it, lest he should fancy it was against his own death, which, indced, 
we all apprehended. But when it began to be so troublesome, both day and 
night, that few or none of the family durst be alone, I resolved to tell him of 
it, being minded he should speak to it. At first he would not believe but 
somebody did it to alarm us; but the night after, as soon as he was in bed, 
it knocked loudly nine times, just by his bedside. He rose and went to see if 
he could find out what it was, but could see nothing. Afterwards he heard 
it as the rest. One night it made such a noise in the room over our heads, as if 
several people were walking, then ran up and down stairs, and was so out- 
rageous, that we thought the children would be frightened: so your father and 
{ rose, and went down in the dark to light a candle. Just as we came to the 
bottom of the broad stairs, having hold of each cther, on my side there seemed 
as if somebody had emptied a bag of money at my feet ; and on his, as if all the 
bottles under the stairs (which were many) had been dashed in a thousand 
pieces. We passed through the hall into the kitchen, and got a candle, and 
went to see the children, whom we found asleep.” 


In answer to the question whether the servants could have 
wrought the disturbance, Mrs. Wesley writes— 


** We had both man and maid new last Martinmas, yet I do not believe either 
of them occasioned the disturbance, both for the reason above mentioned, and 
beeause they were more affrighted than anybody else. Besides, we have often 
heard the noises when they were in the room by us; and the maid particularly 
was in such a panic, that she was almost incapable of all business, nor durst eyen 
go from one room to another, or stay by herselfa minute after it began to be dark. 

‘‘ The man Robert Brown, whom you well know, was most visited by it lying 
in the garret, and has often been frightened down barefoot, and almost naked, 
not daring to stay alone to put on his clothes; nor do I think, if he had power, 
he would be guilty of such villainy. When the walking was heard in the 
garret, Robert was in bed in the next room, in a sleep so sound that he never 
heard your father and me walk up and down, though we walked not softly I 
am sure, All the family has heard it together, in the same room, at the same 
time, particularly at family prayers. It always seemed to all present in the 
same place at the same time, though often before any could say, ‘It is here,’ 
if would remove to another place. 

‘* All the family as well as Robin were asleep when your father and I went 
down stairs, nor did they wake in the nursery when we held the candle close 
by them, only we observed that Hetty trembled exceedingly in her sleep, as 
she always did before the noise awaked her. It commonly was nearer her 
than the rest, which she took notice of, and was much frightened, because 
she thought it had a particular spite at her. 1 could multiply particular 
instances, but I forbear.” 
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I give the following extract of a letter from Emilia Wesley to her 
brother as a specimen of his sisters’ account of the matter :— 


‘«My sisters in the painted chamber had heard noises, and told me of them, 
but I did not much believe, till one night, about a week after the first groans 
were heard, which was the beginning, just after the clock had struck ten, | went 
down stairs to lock the door, which I always do. Scarcely had I got up the best 
stairs, when I heard a noise like a person throwing down a vast coal in the 
iniddle of the fore kitchen, and all the splinters seemed to fly about from it. 1] 
was not much frightened, but went to my sister Suky, and we together went 
all over the low rooms, but there was nothing out of order. 

‘Our dog was fast asleep, and our only cat in the other end of the house. 
No sooner was I got up stairs, and undressing for bed, but I heard a noise 
among many bottles that stand under the best stairs, just like the throwing 
of a great stone among them, which had broken them all to pieces. This made 
me hasten to bed; but my sister Hetty, who sits always to wait on my father 
going to bed, was still sitting on the lowest step on the garret stairs, the door 
being shut at her back, when soon after there came down the stairs behind her 
something like a man in a loose night-gown trailing after him, which made 
her fly rather than run to me in the nursery. 

‘* All this time we never told our father of it, but soon after we did. He 
smiled, and gave no answer, but was more careful than usual from that time 
to see us to bed, imagining it to be some of us young women that sat up late 
und made a noise. His incredulity, and especially his imputing it to us, or our 
lovers, made me, I own, desirous of its continuance till he was convinced. 
As for my mother, she firmly believed it to be rats, and sent for a horn to 
blow them away. I laughed to think how wisely they were employed, who 
were striving half a day to fright away Jeffery, for that name I gave it, with 
vw horn. 

‘** But whatever it was, I perceived it could be made angry. Tor from that 
time it was so outrageous, there was no quiet for us after ten at night. 1 
heard frequently between ten and eleven, something like the quick winding 
up of a jack, at the corner of the room by my bed’s head, just like the running: 
of the wheels and the creaking of the ironwork, This was the common signal of 
its coming, Then it would knock on the floor three times, then at my sister's 
bed’s head in the same room, almost always three together, and then stay. 
The sound was hollow and loud, so as none of us could eyer imitate. 

** It would answer to my mother if she stamped on the floor, and bid it. It 
would knock when I was putting the children to bed, just under me where I sat. 
One time little Kesy, pretending to scare Patty, as I was undressing them, 
stamped with her foot on the floor, and immediately it answered with threo 
knocks just in the same place. It was more loud and fierce if any one said it 
was rats or anything natural. 

‘*T could tell you abundance more of it, but the rest will write, and there- 
fore it would be needless. I was not much frightened at first, and very little 
at last, but it was never near me except two or three times, and never followed 
me, as it did my sister Hetty. I have been with her when it has knocked 
under her, and when she has removed has followed, and still kept just under 
her feet, which was enough to terrify a stouter person.” 


I give one or two more quotations. Mrs. Wesley writes to her 
son Samuel :— 


“We persuaded your father to speak and try if any voice could be heard. 
One night, about six o’clock, we went into the nursery in the dark, and at first 
heard several deep groans, then knocking. He adjured it to speak, if it had power, 
and tell him why it troubled his house, but no voice was heard, but it knocked 
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thrice aloud. Then ho questioned it, if it were Sammy, and bid it if it were, 
and could not speak, to knock again; but it knocked no more that nigh‘, which 
made us hope it was not against your death.” 


John Wesley writes :-— 


‘*‘It never came into my father’s study till he talked to it sharply, called 
it deaf and dumb devil, and bid it cease to disturb the innocent children, and 
come to him in his study if it had anything to say to him. From the 
time of my mother’s desiring it not to disturb her from five to six it was 
never heard in her chamber from five till she came down stairs, nor at any 
other time when she was employed in devotion.” ‘‘Seyeral gentlemen and 
clergymen earnestly advised my father to quit the house. But he constantly 
answered, ‘ No, let the devil flee from me, I will never flee from the deyil.’ 
But he wrote to™ny eldest brother at London to come down. Ile was preparing 
to do so, when another letter came informing him the disturbances were oyer, 
after things had continued (the latter part of the time day and night) from the 
2nd of December to the end of January.” 

I do not think it worth while to discuss Coleridge’s notion that 
the whole thing was nothing but a contagious fancy, and that there 
was no objective reality in these noises, though they were heard simul- 
taneously by a number of people, loud enough to wake them from 
sleep, and described by some as enough to break the house down, and 
referred by all who heard them to the same place. His observations, 
however, as to the order in -which the manifestations took place, 
deserve to be attended to. 

‘* First the new maid servant hears it, then the xew man. They tell it to 
the children, who now hear it; the children tell the mother, who now begins 
to hear it; she tells the father, and, the night after, he awakes, and then first 
hears it. Strong presumptions, first, that it was not objective, ¢.c. a trick ; 
secondly, that it was a contagious disease; to the auditual nerves, what yapours 
or blue devils are to the eye.” 

T acquit the servants of having played a trick on the family, less 
for the reasons assigned by Mrs. Wesley, than on the following 
grounds :—First, the spirit, however troublesome, showed it self to be 
under certain restraints of right feeling. It scrupulously complied 
with Mrs. Wesley’s request that it would not disturb her during 
the time she had set apart for devotion. It was evidently unwilling 
to enter into communication with Mr. Wesley the father, having 
manifested itself to the rest of the household some three weeks before 
it ventured to trouble him. When, however, Mrs. Wesley fell into 
serious distress of mind lest her husband’s death should be portended 
by his inability to hear, Jeffery overcame his reluctance, and knocked 
Mr. Wesley up the very next night. And, again, when the parents 
were uneasy lest it should be the spirit of their son Samuel which 
visited them, and asked the ghost to knock if that were so, Jeffery 
went away and knocked no more that night. And here I must 
remark, in passing, how near the world then was to a great discovery 
for which it had afterwards to wait for more than a century. It had 
been the vulgar opinion that spirits could talk if they would, a belief 
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evidently shared by Mr. Wesley, who sharply rebuked Jeffery asa 
deaf and dumb spirit, an incivility of which he would not have been 
guilty had he supposed the spirit’s silence to proceed from natural 
infirmity, and not from obstinate sullenness. But it has been proved 
by modern experiments that the powers of spirits had becn much 
overrated, and that many who will freely hold intercourse by knock- 
ing are incapable of vocal communication. Jeffery showed on this 
occasion every willingness to answer questions as far as knocks could 
enable him to do so, and if only the idea of using the alphabet had 
suggested itself to Mr. Wesley, the discoveries of this century might 
have been anticipated. 

But to return, my second reason for thinking that the servants 
were not in any trick is, that Jeffery, whose chief eatery: is stated to have 
been the nursery, appears to have had the power of hearing the con- 
versation of the girls (as he testified by appropriate knocks) to a 
greater degree than the servants were at all likely to have had. 
Thus, the youngest little girl stamps while being undressed, and is 
instantly answered by Jeffery. Emilia says that Jeffery was always 
more loud and fierce if any one said it was rats or anything natural. 
Other instances of the same kind will be found in the documents. 

Thirdly. The spirit was a Jacobite, as he showed by constantly 
interrupting the prayer for the king and royal family. It will be 
remembered that, in respect of politics, the Wesleys were a divided 
household : the father being a loyal subject of King George, the 
mother being a staunch adherent of the exiled family. We have 
reason to think that it was the mother’s opinion which prevailed in the 
family. No doubt the temper of the ladies must have been severely 
tried by the prayers for King George, daily offered by Mr. Wesley, 
and in which they were supposed to join, and to which they were 
expected to say Amen. But I see no reason for supposing that the 
servants were likely to have held strong Jacobite opinions, and to 
have felt the prayers for the king to be offensive. On the whole, 
then, these reasons inclined me to acquit the servants of any share in 
the trick, if trick there were, and rather to consider whether there 
could be any truth in Mr. Wesley’s own first supposition, that his 
daughters or their lovers must have been the contrivers of the dis- 
turbances. When, however, I read the letters written by the young 
ladies to their brother, I felt myself constrained to acquit the sisters 
one after another. As I read each letter I was forced to say, “ This is 
written with the artlessness of truth. The writer of this is honestly 
telling of what she firmly believes to be supernatural, and is a party 
to no imposture.” 

But there is a remarkable omission in this collection of letters. 
There is no letter from the sister, whom we otherwise know to be the 
_ cleverest, and the most ready at her pen. Susannah, indeed, says 
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that itis needless for her to write at length, “because Emilia and 
Hetty write so particularly about it.” It seems hard to imagine that 
Samuel, who so carefully preserved the letters of his other sisters, 
would not have taken equal care of Hetty’s letter had he received 
one from her. But whether it be that Hetty never wrote, although she 
had declared to her sisters her intention of writing, or that her letter 
was not preserved, no letter of hers on this subject is now to be found. 
It is the more to be regretted that we have not the same means of free- 
ing her from suspicion which we had in the case of her sisters, because 
the story itself would lead us to conclude that if Jeffery used any of 
the sisters as his “medium,” it must have been Hetty. We are told 
that Jeffery seemed to have a particular spite against her, that he 
followed her about, rapped under her feet, and when she moved to 
another place, followed, and still kept under her feet. We are told that 
the principal scene of the disturbances was the nursery, where Hetty 
slept, and that when her parents came into the room to hear the 
noises they found her not yet waked by Jeffery, but sweating and 
trembling violently in her sleep. On another occasion, when her 
father was waked by the spirit, he obtained the assistance of Hetty in 
examining the chambers, because she was the only person up in the 
house. And it would seem that Hetty was usually one of the last 
persons up, it being her office to take away her father’s candle after 
he had gone to bed. Against the supposition, however, that Hetty 
was the contriver of the tricks which so completely puzzled her 
family, two things may be said: first, that it is incredible that she 
could have produced, without assistance, all the varied noises and 
other phenomena which were ascribed to Jeffery. Secondly, that 
even if she cou/d, it is incredible that she would have done so. I take 
the moral “difficulty first, as far more formidable than the physical 
one. Is it conceivable that an amiable young girl, well and piously 
brought up, should have been guilty of what her mother fairly calls 
“such villainy,” as to terrify her whole family for a couple of months ; 
that she should have succeeded in keeping her secret from father, 
mother, sisters, and servants, and carried that secret to her grave? 
And can the smallest motive be assigned for such a series of pranks ? 
Before attempting to answer these questions, I thought it well to 
ascertain if there were any information what kind of person Hetty 
at this time was. I find from Dr. Adam Clarke’s history of the 
Wesley family, that she was at this time a lively, handsome, and 
unusually clever girl of nineteen. Her great talents had been taken 
notice of by her parents, and had been cultivated accordingly. She 
is said to have been able to read the Greek Testament at eight years 
of age, and she showed much taste for poetical composition, which she 
continued to practise for many years after the events now under con- 
sideration. Dr. A. Clarke gives the following charactcr of her :— 
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“From her childhood she was gay and sprightly, full of mirth, good- 
humour, and keen wit. She indulged this disposition so much, that it was 
said to have given great uneasiness to her parents, because she was in conse- 
quence of it betrayed into little inadvertencies which, though of small moment 
in themselves, showed that her mind was not under proper discipline, and that 
fancy, not reason, directed that line of conduct which she thought proper to 
pursue. A spirit of this kind is a dangerous disposition, and is rarely connected 
with a sufficiency of prudence and discretion to prevent it from injuring itself, 
and offending others. She appears to have had many suitors, but they were 
generally of the airy and thoughtless class, and ill suited to make her either 
happy or useful in a matrimonial life.” 

Now if we bear in mind the order in which Jeffery’s successive 
manifestations occurred, I think it is not impossible to give a 
probable account of them which shall not impute to the contriver of 
these tricks any peculiar depravity, but merely a character such as 
has been just described, thoughtlessness and high spirits. It is to be 
remembered that certainly the first, and probably the first two or 
three disturbances were heard in the dining-room, out of which a 
door opened into the garden. My explanation of these first noises is 
as follows :—A little before ten one night, and probably after her 
parents had retired to rest, Hetty is out in the garden, either, as 
her father conjectured, to meet a lover, or, as I rather believe, for 
another and more common-place reason. On her return she finds 
the man-servant and the maid sitting in the dining-room, through 
which she had intended to enter. Not choosing to be seen by them 
coming in, she groans and knocks, gives them a thorough frightening, 
sends them off to bed, and then re-enters at her leisure. Something 
of the same kind may have occurred on another occasion, when her 
sister Molly was in the same room. I imagine these first tricks to 
have been played on the spur of the moment, and without the least 
intention of continuing them. I come now tothe second stage of the 
disturbances, that in which the noises were heard up stairs, and 
heard by the Wesley girls, and I have still to inquire, assuming that 
Hetty could cause these sounds, whether there was any conceivable 
motive which could account for her doing so. The first disturbance 
causes a much greater sensation in the household than its author had 
calculated on. The frightened servants tell their story, probably with 
some exaggeration, to their fellow-servants and to the young ladies, 
and are received with some incredulity, and many valorous speeches. 
“What a couple of fools are you,” cries the other maid. “I defy 
anything to fright me.” “I wonder,” says Miss Susannah Wesley, 
“you are so easily frighted ; I would fain see what could fright me.” 
And the story proceeds, “ Presently a knocking began under the 
table.” Assuming, as I say, that Hetty had the power to produce 
this sound, I cannot see that there is anything astonishing in her 
exercise of the power. Nay, rather, when a girl full of fun and high 
spirits heard these very courageous speeches, the difficulty would be 
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for her to forbear testing the vaunted courage of the speakers, sup- 
posing that she had the power to do so. 

The next step in the proceedings I take to be, that after Hetty, 
emboldened by success, has continued to play tricks on her sisters for 
some days, one morning, about seven o’clock, while Jeffery is in full 
swing, the eldest Miss Wesley brings in her mother to hear. Hetty 
must then on the moment decide whether she will allow it to appear 
that Jeffery can be silenced by her mother’s appearance, or whether 
she will continue the rappings in her presence. Here again it does 
not seem to me unnatural that she should have taken the latter 
course ; and the ice having been once broken, she would thencefor- 
ward have no scruple in repeating the raps in her mother’s presence. 
Mrs. Wesley next imagining that the noises might be caused by rats, 
causes a horn to be sounded to frighten them away. Her daughter 
Emilia pronounces that this will be sure to insult Jeffery, and cause 
him to be more troublesome. And this proves to be the case; for, 
whereas he had hitherto come only by night, he now comes day 
and night. It is easy to understand both that Hetty would take 
her sister’s hint, and also that while formerly her attempts had been 
confined: to the bedrooms where the sisters were alone, or to places 
where only the servants could hear, now that she gains courage to 
knock in her mother’s hearing, she can do so down stairs, and in the 
daytime. I have already noticed that she was careful never to disturb 
her mother at her hours of devotion. If Hetty may have been led on 
thus far step by step in thoughtlessness and gaiety of spirit, the next 
step was one in which she had scarcely a choice left her. It seems 
evident that of her own will she would not have ventured to trouble 
her father, who seems to have inspired as much awe in his household 
as fathers ordinarily did in those days. But when her mother became 
seriously unhappy lest her husband’s death should be portended by his 
inability to hear Jeffery, a daughter, who in spite of thoughtlessness 
really loved her mother, would have no choice left but either to make 
full confession, or to carry her imposture a step further. At this time, 
then, commence the appearances to Mr. Wesley, which, however, 
as well as I can collect, continued in their violence only for a week. 

The first appearance to Mr. Wesley was on the 21st of December. 
On the 26th he rebuked the spirit sharply, and charged it not to 
disturb his innocent children, but come to him in the study, if it had 
anything to say. On the next day it came by appointment to the 
study, and continued to be troublesome, until being asked to knock 
if it were Samuel’s spirit, it went away for the night. It might 
possibly have then retired altogether, but that on the next day, the 
28th, a neighbouring clergyman is brought to the house to exorcise 
the ghost, and accordingly a grand exhibition takes place for his 
benefit. But after this, as well as I can ascertain, Jeffery is silent for 
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more than three weeks ; and Mr. Wesley is able to leave home to pay 
a promised visit, and the family is undisturbed during his absence. 
The account of Jeffery’s re-appearance on the 24th of January con- 
firms my conviction that a member of the family was concerned in 
the imposture. The talk in the house on the subject of the phantom 
would naturally have nearly died away, when it suddenly revived on 
the 23rd by the arrival of letters from their brother Samuel, who has 
just heard of the ghost, and is full of curiosity for information on the 
subject. Mr. Wesley reads out for his family the account which he 
has written for Samuel’s information, and the very next morning, at 
family prayers, Jeffery begins again to knock during the prayers for 
the royal family. That Jeffery absented himself for three weeks 
at the time Mr. and Mrs. Wesley began to be anxious about Samucl’s 
safety, and returned the very day after their uneasiness was removed, 
is a fact which has not been noticed, and which is to my mind demon- 
strative. With regard tothe knocks at prayer-time, when it is remem- 
bered what stress Mr. Wesley laid on his family duly answering 
Amen at the end of these prayers, it will be seen that the loud knocks 
which occurred at the place of the Amen were very convenient to 
cover the silence of any member of the family who disliked the 
response. I do not find that on this second occasion Jeffery knocked 
at any other time, and his visit only continued a few days. The 
performer would by this time be pretty well tired of the trick, and 
the proposal to bring Samuel down from London would be an addi- 
tional reason for discontinuing it. I ought not to omit to take notice 
of one other fact. Jeffery’s first appearance outside the house was 
heralded by loud groans; but from the time that he came inside the 
house it seems to me doubtful whether any such sounds were heard. 
Some “two or three feeble squeaks, a little louder than the chirpings 
of a bird,” were the only exercise of its vocal organs that Mr. Wesley’s 
invocations could elicit. We find that Jeffery had a voice, but that, 
after the first day, something prevented him from using it. This is 
sasily understood on my hypothesis; for a girl might try to frighten 
her sisters by noises of every other kind, but sounds made by her own 
voice are precisely those which she would find it hard to venture on 
without danger of detection. 

Lastly, the fact that Jeffery’s secret was never discovered is 
explained by the unexpected dimensions which the trick assumed. 
I imagine that when Hetty first began to play tricks on her sisters, 
she contemplated having a hearty laugh, with them and at them, 
when all was over. But when her parents came to be included in the 
mystification ; when her mother began to inquire whether it was her 
husband’s, or her son’s, or her brother’s death that was intimated ; 
when her father exorcised Jeffery as a devil, and her sister rejoiced at 
having her tendencies to infidelity corrected, and at having such an 
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“opportunity of convincing herself, past doubt or scruple, of the 
existence of some beings besides those we sec,”-—then to confess that 
all had been imposture, would have drawn upon Hetty such a storm 
of indignation from the whole family as few would have had moral 
courage to face. 

I think [ have proved that if Hetty was able to produce Jeffery’s 
noises, there is nothing violently improbable in the supposition that 
she might have chosen to do so. I must now say something as to the 
physical difficulty, which is no doubt formidable. In fact, to give a 
complete explanation of all the phenomena is impossible at this 
distance of time, when we are without any accurate information as to 
the plan of the house, and when we do not know exactly what allow- 
ance to make for some natural exaggerations in the wonders related. 
But I have intimated in the title of this paper that, making some 
little deduction for such exaggerations (and a careful comparison of 
John Wesley’s narrative with the original documents will show the 
tendency of such stories to improve on repetition), I consider Jeffery’s 
disturbances to be identical in kind with those produced by modern 
spirit-rappers, and that they are to be accounted for in whatever way 
we choose to account for the latter phenomena. It certainly does 
seem surprising that a young girl should discover the art for herself, 
and should carry it to as high a degree of perfection as has been 
attained by professional artists in modern times. But it is certain 
that she was a girl of no ordinary abilities; and that she had many 
advantages which are not enjoyed by modern exhibitors. In the 
first place no one knew that she was the exhibitor, and she had an 
audience who soon came to think it Sadducecism to doubt of the super- 
natural character of the performance. If the idea of imposture was 
ever entertained, and any attempt made to detect it, she was com- 
pletely in the secret, and could make her own arrangements accord- 
ingly. And she never was bound to perform at any particular time 
or place, and if at any moment knocking seemed dangerous, she 
might postpone it to the next more convenient opportunity. I have 
already noticed how her being often up when every one in the house 
had gone to bed, would make it easy for her to take measures which 
would lead to the occurrence of some noise which would have a start- 
ling effect when heard in the dead silence of night. It requires no 
common amount of courage to be unaffected by an unaccountable noise 
heard in the dark at the dead of night. Thus when the worthy 
Wesley couple, resolved on discovering the ghost, were with a 
whimsical mixture of bravery and terror groping their way down 
stairs, holding each other by the hand, at one o’clock in the morning, 
how their hearts must have jumped to hear a crash which sounded on 
Mrs. Wesley’s side as if a large pot of money had been emptied at 
her feet, and on Mr. Wesley’s as if a stone had been thrown among 
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a heap of bottles which lay under the stairs. It would be easy to 
make theories as to how this and other such sounds may have been 
produced, but it would be impossible now to prove that any such 
theory is the right one. But comparing this story with others that 
have appeared in print, and with one nearly parallel case of which I 
have been told privately, I believe in the possibility of Hetty, with- 
out the assistance of any confederate, having produced all the sounds 
that were heard. 

One other circumstance it may be necessary to explain. Adam 
Clarke lays considerable stress on the fact that in a letter written 
about thirty years after the events of which we have been speaking, 
Emilia Wesley (then Mrs. Harper) states that she has still heard 
Jeffery on more occasions than one. Clarke, therefore, thinks him- 
self justified in rejecting any explanation of the disturbances at 
Epworth Parsonage, which will not also explain these appearances 
thirty years afterwards and in a different place. But it does not 
appear that on these later occasions there were more than isolated 
noises, and we have no trace of such a connected series of sounds, 
heard by more people than one, as that on which we have been com- 
menting. It has often occurred to people in old houses, and sur- 
rounded by old furniture, to hear noises at night, of which they have 
not been able to assign the cause. Mrs. Harper hearing such sounds 
would naturally think of the spirit whose pranks had made such an 
impression on her youth; but there is no reason to believe that dis- 
turbances resembling those which took place at Epworth troubled any 
of the family again. 

If it were the case that Hetty Wesley was guilty of all that my 
hypothesis imputes to her, the severest censor could not wish her fault 
to have been followed by heavier punishment than the unhappiness 
which befell her in after life. Her story, which is a very sad one, 
is too long to be told here. The reader will find it in Clarke’s 
“‘ History of the Wesley Family,” already referred to. 

GrorGcE SaLmon. 














THE INTELLECT, VIEWED PHYSIOLOGICALLY. 


I now approach the most difficult part of the subject of the physical 
basis of mind—namely, what regards the Intellect. That the Feel- 
ings are closely connected with physical manifestations is patent and 
undeniable. But Thought is at times so quiet, so far removed from 
bodily demonstrations, that we might suppose it conducted in a region 
of pure spirit, merely imparting its conclusions through a material 
intervention. Unfortunately for this supposition, it is proved, and 
now generally admitted, that thought exhausts the nervous substance, 
as surely as walking exhausts themuscles. Our physical framework is 
involved with thought no less decidedly than with feeling: and it is 
requisite to define, if possible, the terms of the alliance. 

In the positions advanced in my former paper,’ with respect to 
the Feelings and the Will, we have also some of the physiological 
foundations of Thought. 

The first position, named the Principle of Relativity, or the 
necessity of change in order to our being conscious, is a basis of 
Thought, Intellect, or Knowledge, as well as of Feeling. We know 
heat only in the transition from cold, and vice versd ; wp and down, 
long and short, red and not red, are all so many transitions, or 
changes of impression, and without transition we have no Knowledge. 
Relativity applied in this way to Thought, coincides with the power 
called Discrimination, or*the Sense or Feeling of Difference, which is 
one of the constituents of our Intelligence. Our knowledge begins, 
as it were, with difference; we do not know any one thing of itself, 
but only the difference between it and another thing; the present 
sensation of heat is, in fact, a difference from the preceding cold. 

The Second Position, named the Law of Diffusion, or the connec- 
tion of Feeling with spreading currents, as opposed to impulses that 
go the round in a single line, has bearings upon Thought likewise. 
Taken along with the principle of Relativity, or Change of Impres- 
sion, it allows us, as we shall see presently, to embody the power of 
Discrimination, or to assign its physical connections with the currents 
of the brain. 

The Third Position had reference to the radical contrast of 
Pleasure and Pain, and was meant to bring out the connection 
between Pleasure and a rise of Vital Power, and between Pain 
and a fall of Vital Power. Although complicated with the fact 
that stimulus, as well as nourishment, is requisite to quicken the 
nerve currents to the maximum of pleasure, this principle is a clear 
starting-point for our voluntary action, otherwise without a starting- 
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point, for the will mainly consists in following the lead of pleasure 
and drawing back from the touch of pain. 

Our Intelligence, in the practical view, may be considered as an 
enormous expansion of the range of operations under this First Law 
of Being—the Law of Self-Conservation. To work for the attain- 
ment of pleasure while yet in the distance, and for the abatement of 
pain also in the distance; to perform actions that are only interme- 
diate in procuring the one or avoiding the other: all this is but 
voluntary action enlarged in its compass by knowledge of cause and 
effect, means and end; in other words, by our intelligent cognizance 
of the order of the world. 

Let us now proceed systematically with the subject in hand. 
Intellect has long been divided into a variety of functions, or: 
modes of operating, called faculties, under such names as Memory, 
Reason, Judgment, Imagination, Conception, and others; which, 
however, are not fundamentally distinct processes, but merely 
different applications of the collective forces of the Intelli- 
gence. We have no power of Memory in radical separation from 
the power of Reason, or the power of Imagination. The classi- 
fication is tainted with the fault called in Logic cross-division. 
The really fundamental separation of the powers of the Intellect 
is into the three parts called (1) Discrimination, the Sense, Feeling, 
or Consciousness of Difference ; (2) Similarity, the Sense, Feeling, or: 
Consciousness of Agreement; and (3) Jtetentivencss, or the power of 
Memory or Acquisition. These three functions, however much they 
are mingled, and inseparably mingled, in our mental operations, are 
yet totally different properties, and the groundwork each of a different 
superstructure. They cannot be resolved into a smaller number ;- 
fewer would not explain the facts, more are unnecessary. They 
are the Intellect, the whole Intellect, and nothing but the Intellect. 

Let us take them in order. 

I. Discrimixation.—This we have just seen is the intellectual 
aspect of Relativity, or the Law of Change of Impression. When 
any new currents are commenced, or when existing currents are 
increased or abated, we become mentally alive, or if already con- 
scious, a change comes over our consciousness. It can be easily made 
apparent that Discrimination is the very beginning of our intellectual’ 
life. If we are insensible to the change from hot to cold we are for 
ever disqualified from knowing the phenomenon of heat; to be: 
unaffected by changes of light is another name for blindness; to 
be affected, or made conscious, by very minute shades of colour is to- 
be highly intelligent in regard to colour. Wherever a man is more 
knowing than his fellows he sees distinctions where they see none. 
The banker detects a bad note after it has deceived everybody else. 

As to the Physical Embodiment of this fact, when we consider the 
vast compass of our discriminative sensibility—the seemingly innu-- 
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merable shades of our consciousness in correspondence with the 
variety of sensible appearances, not to speak of our emotions and 
inner life, we begin to be aware of the need of an apparatus of great 
range and complication. Take any of the senses, as Sight, and con- 
sider all the degrees that we can mark between total blackness 
and the highest solar refulgence. Consider next the colours and 
their shades, and we shall find that the sensible gradations of effect 
are very numerous. In a mind highly endowed for colour, these felt 
gradations would be counted by hundreds. Again, in the Ear, a 
musician’s discrimination of pitch extends, perhaps, to several hun- 
dred sounds. Our discrimination of articulate sounds is co-extensive 
with the combined alphabets of all the languages known to us. 

Assuming, as we have found reason to do, that every new impres- 
sion on the sense is an alteration of the currents along the track of 
the nerves, both the main channel and the collaterals of the diffu- 
sion, we are led to believe that consciousness is varied in two ways. 
First, according to the ingress made use of, or the particular organ 
and the particular nerves employed. Thus, from the eye to the ear 
is a perceptible transition, and a new phase of consciousness. So in 
touch, in taste, and smell, we have a characteristic consciousness for 
each sense through all the varieties of sensation of that sense. We 
should never confound a colour with a taste. Nay, more, in the 
higher senses, and especially in Sight and in Touch, we have 
differences of consciousness according to the part of the organ 
affected ; if it were not so, we should all be in the proverbial position 
of not knowing the right hand from the left. 

In the second place, Consciousness is obviously varied according to 
the energy, or other peculiarity, of the impression made on the same 
organ, or part of an organ, and the same nerve. A greater impres- 
sion makes a greater feeling. This of course is what we are prepared 
for on any hypothesis. The currents are made more intense, and a 
change of nervous intensity is a change of consciousness. We have, 
however, in the senses, qualitative differences of sensation, which are 
more embarrassing to account for. To define the change of current 
in the optic fibres by red, yellow, and blue, and the subsequent course 
of diffusion, is not within our present knowledge. It has been sup- 
posed that there are separate fibres for the primitive colours, which 
would somewhat relieve the difficulty, and reduce the different modes 
of action to mere differences of intensity or degree. 

These two circumstances, namely, the separate consciousness of 
separate nerves, and the changing intensity of the currents, we may 
regard as the primitive modes of varying the consciousness ; but it is 
in the varying combinations of these simple elements that we are to 
look for the physical concomitants of our ever-varying consciousness. 
The union of different stimulations in different fibres, and in different 
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degrees, would unavoidably give birth to a complex and modified 
consciousness. 

II. So much for Discrimination. Let us now glance shortly at Simi- 
larity, or AGREEMENT. Besides the shock of difference, or change, 
the mind is affected by the shock of agreement in the midst of 
difference. If a certain sensation, as “redness,” is felt, and if after 
passing away from it to something else it recurs, there is a flash of 
recognition, a re-instatement of the first experience with a feeling 
that we have gone in upon a former track. This is the feeling or 
consciousness of Agreement; it also isa great intellectual foundation. 
Coupled with Discrimination, it exhausts the meaning of what we 
call knowledge; to know anything, as a tree, is to discriminate it 
from all differing objects, and identify it with all agreeing objects. 
The extension of our knowledge of the tree is the extension of our 
sense of its differences and of its agreements. Similarity, in another 
view, is a great power of reproducing our past experience and 
acquisitions, an extension of the resources of Memory. By it, prin- 
cipally, we “ascend to the brightest heaven of invention.” It 
perpetually happens that we are reminded of objects by the presence 
of something of a resembling kind. Looking at a cathedral, we 
readily bring to mind other cathedrals ; hearing an anecdote, we are 
almost sure to recall some one similar. Our reason consists in using 
an old fact in new circumstances, through the power of discerning 
the agreement; we have sown a field and seen it grow, and we repeat 
the process in another field. All this is a vast saving of the labour of 
acquisition ; a reduction of the number of original growths requisite 
for our education. When we have anything new to learn, as a new 
piece of music, or a new proposition in Euclid, we fall back upon our 
previously formed combinations, musical or geometrical, so far as they 
will apply, and merely tack certain of them together in correspond- 
ence with the new case. The method of acquiring by patchwork sets 
in early, and predominates increasingly. 

I might go on to apply the views respecting the cerebral structure 
and workings to surmise the physical process underlying this power 
of Similarity ; but we shall be still better occupied in grappling with 
the remaining intellectual function, RerentivenEss, or Memory, 
whose explanation would make all the rest easy enough. 

It is related by the younger Scaliger that two subjects especially 
engaged the speculative curiosity of his father, the celebrated Julius 
Cesar Scaliger—the cause of Memory and the cause of Gravity. As 
to the last-named of the two—the nature of Gravity—we have, since 
the Newtonian discovery, learned to consider that as a solved problem, 
and a good example of what constitutes finality in scientific ques- 
tions: namely, when we have generalised a natural connection to the 
utmost, ascertained its precise law, and traced its consequences. That 
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matter gravitates; that the property called Inertia, or Resistance, is 
united with the separate property of attraction at all distances, we 
accept as a fact, and, unless indeed we saw our way to generalising it 
one step further, ask no more questions. To apply the lesson to the 
difficult subject before us. There are two very distinct natural 
phenomena, the one we call consciousness, or mind; the other we call 
matter and material arrangements,—they are united in the most 
intimate alliance. It is for us to study the nature of each in its own 
way, to determine the most general laws of the alliance, and to follow 
them out into the explanation of the facts in detail; and then, as with 
gravity, to rest and be thankful. 

The great scholar, however, might be forgiven for wondering at 
memory. It is not marvellous that nature has allied this and the 
other mental functions with a bodily organisation; for unless it be 
that the facts called mind and the facts called material are the most 
widely contrasted facts of our experience, and that we have, as it were, 
a meeting of extremes, there is no more mystery in this union than 
in the union of Inertia and Gravity, Heat and Light. It is because 
we have something beyond the usual endowments of natural things, 
in the possibility of storing up in three pounds weight of a fatty and 
albuminous tissue done into fine threads, all these complicated group- 
ings that make our natural and acquired aptitudes and all our know- 
ledge. If there were sermons in stones, we should be less astonished 
when they proceed from brains. 

Retention, Acquisition, or Memory, then, being the power of con- 
tinuing in the mind impressions that are no longer stimulated by the 
original agent, and of recalling them at after times by purely mental 
forces, I shall remark first in the cerebral seat of those renewed 
impressions. It must be considered as almost beyond a doubt that 
“the renewed feeling occupies the very same parts, and in the same 
manner as the original feeling, and no other parts, nor in any other 
manner that can be assigned.” 

This view is the only one compatible with our present knowledge 
of the working of the nerves, although there formerly prevailed and 
still prevail other views; the doctrine of a common sensorium or 
cerebral closet where ideas are accumulated, quite apart from the 
recipient apparatus. But that view is so crude as hardly to merit 
discussion. If we suppose the sound of a bell striking the ear, and 
then ceasing, there is a certain continuing impression of a feebler 
kind, the idea or memory of the note of the bell; and it would take 
some very good reason to deter us from the obvious inference that 
the continuing impression is the persisting (although reduced) nerve 
currents, aroused by the original shock. And if that be so with 
ideas surviving their originals, the same is likely to be the case with 
ideas resuscitated from the past, the remembrance of a former sound 
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of the bell. All observation confirms the doctrine. The mental 
recollection of language is a suppressed articulation, ready to burst 
into speech. When the thought of an action excites us very much, 
we can hardly avoid the actual repetition, so completely are all the 
nervous circuits repossessed with the original currents of force. The 
lively remembrance of a pleasant relish will produce the same 
expression of countenance, the very smack of the reality. More- 
over, it has been determined by experiment that the persistent 
imagination of a bright colour fatigues the nerves of sight. 

The comparative feebleness of remembered states or ideas is, we 
may presume, an exact counterpart of the diminished force of the 
revived currents of the brain. It is but seldom that the induced 
currents are equal in energy to those of direct stimulation at first 
hand. 


And now, as to the mechanism of Retention. 


For every act of memory, every exercise of bodily aptitude, 
every habit, recollection, train of ideas, there is a specific 
grouping, or co-ordination, of sensations and movements, by 
virtue of specific growths in the cell junctions. 


For example, when I see a written word and pronounce it orally, 
as a result of my education, the power lies in a series of definite 
groupings or connections of nerve-currents in the eye nerve and 
centres, with currents in moter nerves proceeding to the chest, 
larynx and mouth ; and these groupings or connections are effected 
by definite growths at certain proper or convenient cell crossings. 

The considerations that support us in hazarding this position are 
such as the following :— 

In the first place, it is merely stating the mode of action appro- 
priate to the structure and known workings of the brain. If the 
brain is a vast network of communication between sense and move- 
ment, actual and ideal, between sense and sense, movement and 
movement, by innumerable conducting fibres, crossing at innumerable 
points, the way to make one definite set of currents induce another 
definite set is, in some way or other to strengthen the special points 
of junction where the two sets are most readily connected, so that 
a preference shall be established, and in that particular line of com- 
munication. The special growths accompanying memory must 
operate at these cell junctions. 

Our mode of conceiving the so-called Reflex actions illustrates 
what I mean. A stimulus proceeds along a given nerve to a central 
point—a group of cells; and there is a definite response to a certain 
movement, as in the closed hand of the sleeper. Now the higher 
connections of mind are of the same essential character, though far 
surpassing in complication; the system of freely diffused lines of 
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communication in the brain is an obstacle to that ready selection of 
an outgoing channel; and there is at first much conflict and distrac- 
tion, until circumstances shall determine preference outlets, and until 
structural growths confirm these preferences. 

The position is also fortified by the effect of diseased points in the 
brain, which are known to destroy memory, often sweeping away 
some definite class of acquisitions or recollections, and leaving others 
untouched. Two we have on record—two remarkable cases (observed 
by Wagner with the utmost care) of the loss of speech, while the 
intellectual faculties generally were unimpaired, by the destruction of 
certain well-marked portions of the brain, the second and third 
frontal convolutions. 

In the next place, acquisition has a limit, determined by the 
amount of the nervous substance, that is, the size of the brain. 

We are apt to be carried away with a vague notion that there is 
no limit to acquirement, except our defect of application or some 
other curable point of our own. There are, however, very manifest 
limits. We are all blockheads in something; some of us fail: in 
mechanical aptitude, some in music or other Fine Art, some in 
languages, some in science. Memory, in one of these lines of inca- 
pacity, is a rope of sand; there must be in each case a deficiency of 
cerebral substance for that class of connections. 

Then, again, there is a tendency in acquisitions to decay unless 
renewed. Hence, a time must come in the progress of acquisition 
when the whole available force of growth is needed in order to con- 
serve what we have already got; when, in fact, we are losing at one 
end as much as we gain at the other. 

It is further to be remarked that much of our mental improve- 
ment in later life is the substitution of a better class of judgments for 
our first immature notions, these last being gradually dropped. There 
is not necessarily more room occupied in the brain by a good opinion 
than by a bad, when once the good opinion is arrived at; or by an 
elegant gesture as compared with an awkward one. 

Even taking the regular student, whose life is spent in amass- 
ing knowledge, we find that his memory at last, if it does not 
refuse the new burdens, gives them place by letting go much 
that has been previously learned; and his wide scholarship turns 
into a knowledge of the places where knowledge is. It is only a 
limited range of ideas that any one can command at any one time; 
although in the course of a life we may shift into several successive 
spheres of intellectual range. 

Moreover, we have seen, in alluding to the power of Similarity 
or Agreement, that one acquisition is made to serve on many different 
occasions. A new word is a group of old articulations ; a new air to 
a musician, a new manipulation to a chemist, is merely a slight varia- 
tion of some previous acquirement. 
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Yet further, in a vast number of instances, what we retain is not 
so much certain ready-made combinations, as the means for putting 
these together when required; instead of having in our memory 
trains of formed sentences for every occasion of speech, we have 
elementary forms that can be joined according to the matter to be 
expressed. 

And, finally, the great principle of the Will is, by its nature, 
self-correcting, after trial and error, which comes in place of many 
nice adjustments, and renders a sentient framework superior to all 
other machines. It is not necessary to the power of imitation that a 
sound heard should at once suggest the exact vocal articulation for 
reproducing the effect; something may be at first suggested not 
quite up to the sound, the sensé of discrepancy then checks it; other 
movements arise and are likewise checked till the coincidence is 
reached. 

I will now venture upon a hypothetical comparison between these 
two things—our Acquisitions on the one hand, and the number of 
the nervous elements of the brain on the other. 

A certain number of definite groupings or co-ordinations must be 
allowed to our various instincts ; for example, the combined move- 
ments, organic, locomotive, &c., that we are born with. Our acqui- 
sitions may be roughly classified on the following plan :— 

1. The simpler and earlier Voluntary Aptitudes ; for example, the 
power of moving the hand and other parts, in obedience to any want 
or pleasure, as in feeding one’s self. This is the infant education of 
the first year, arrived at after many struggles, and the foundation of 
the higher aptitudes. 

2. The Muscular Groupings in the various experiences of Resist- 
ance, Size, Form, and allied properties. These are embodied partly 
in the locomotive members, including the arm and the hand, and the 
allied nerve centres, and partly in the muscles of the eye, and the 
centres whence the moter nerves of the eye proceed. The larynx, 
tongue, and mouth have to enter into a vast number of groupings in 
order to articulate utterance. 

3. The Associations in the separate Senses. As regards Taste and 
Smell, and even pure Touch (without muscular action), there are not 
many connections between sensations of the same sense; but in 
Hearing and in Sight these are very numerous. The groupings of 
sight (optical and muscular) include all visible things characteristi- 
cally retained, and are in the most ordinary mind a vast system of 
aggregation. Every familiar object, every known person, all our 
local and well-known haunts and surroundings, have to receive 
definite embodiments in the brain. The method of arriving at this 
is to acquire first the earlier and more elementary constituents of 
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colour, visible form, and visible magnitude, and then to tack these 
together into a variety of groups. 

4. The combinations of Movement with Sense, and of Sense with 
Sense. Thus, in the higher senses, Sights, Sounds, and Touches are 
extremely aggregated in our perceptions of things and their pro- 
perties ; a shilling is a compound of visible appearance, sound, and 
feeling. This exemplifies further the uniting of combinations already 
made into higher combinations, the co-ordinating links being merely 
such as to complete the union. 

5. The working up of still higher and more special aptitudes. For 
instance, Language is based on the articulate groupings, and carries 
out the process of aggregating these with words, and with all other 
sensible experiences. The vocal articulation in uttering “sun,” the 
sound of it in the ear, and the appearance of the thing, are all 
united in one higher grouping or intellectual product. Words are 
thus joined to things, and they are further united into definite trains 
or sentences, of which each person has a great many already put 
together, and the elements for putting together many more. In the 
acquisition of foreign languages, we join sounds to other sounds and 
to written characters, and so on. As the number of words in a 
language can be counted, we may have here some sort of datum for 
the numerical estimate of acquisitions generally. 

The special acquirements of each person in their several vocations— 
mechanical, intellectual, artistic—make a new class of co-ordinations 
of the previous elements. The performer on an instrument has 
contracted many grades of sensibility to musical effects, many 
aggregates of musical sounds, and a large number of muscular 
groupings in the hands, arms, &c. 

6. In the associates with the Feelings or Emotions and in the 
Moral Habits a distinct class of higher growths might be exemplified. 
Here the number of growths is perhaps less remarkable than their 
energy. We have to associate numerous modes of pleasure and of 
pain with the instrumentality of each; the pleasures of food and of 
warmth, and the pains of their privation, with the various activities 
for procuring them; while the mere ideas of pleasure and pain must 
be so strongly embodied as to have nearly all the motive power of the 
reality. 

To bring to a point the computation of our mental growth, I will 
suppose, as a typical example, the learning of a name in our mother 
tongue; that is to say, the union of a definite group of previously 
acquired articulations with a definite group of effects in the sense, 
there also being a matter of previous familiarity—the word “sun” 
and the object “sun.” A certain not inconsiderable portion of time 
and attention is consumed in this one acquisition, which is not made 
at once but after successive repetitions. I doubt very much whether 
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the generality of people could proceed at an average rate of ten such 
connections a day, taking one day with another and keeping up the 
previous ; such a rate of acquisition continued for forty years would 
make about one hundred and fifty thousand connections of that 
particular type or calibre, which is neither very simple nor very 
complicated. Probably no man has ever realised this number of 
growths of the degree of complicacy supposed, or even anything 
approaching to it. 

Take as an illustration the Chinese language, with its forty 
thousand distinct characters. The strongest memory is incapable 
of retaining these, and yet their characteristic points must be very 
limited. Indeed it requires a very unusual stretch of memory to keep 
a hold of the ten thousand requisite in reading ordinary works. Or 
take the case of a Philologist knowing six cultivated languages 
and a dozen of uncultivated vocabularies, allowing for similarities of 
name in the different languages, we may suppose the number of 
words involved in this acquisition as ranging between twenty and 
thirty thousand. Now we know that in such an education the larger 
half of the attention of a life would be occupied. We are safe in 
saying of such a man that all his other acquisitions put together 
would not exceed what is implied in his philological growths. I 
believe, from this instance and from other modes of approaching the 
same computation, that fifty thousand connections of the degree of 
complicacy supposed—the learning of the name “sun ”—would 
exhaust the compass of acquirement of even a scholarly mind. 

The rival department to language, as regards variety and compli- 
cation, is undoubtedly the department of visual recollections, or 
pictorial spectacle. But here the process of economy by the use 
of groupings already formed leads to an immense reduction of the 
number of new growths. When we are learning to distinguish and 
to remember a new face, we fall back upon previously known faces, 
and select from these such features and peculiarities as will serve to 
construct the new physiognomy ; to confirm and connect which a 
cerebral growth must be formed. And here, too, a limit would be 
reached. For how many thousand faces could the greatest memory 
retain a distinct knowledge of? Or is there any one that could 
distinctively remember all the streets of London ? 

A Naturalist, with all the aids of classification, cannot retain in his 
memory the marks of more than perhaps two or three thousand 
species; for the rest he must be content to refer to his books. Yet 
he, too, must have devoted the larger half of the plastic energy of 
his brain to his special studies. 

The general result is that, while the cerebral growths cannot be 
adequately stated in hundreds, they may be stated in thousands, or in 
tens of thousands ; they do not go so high as hundreds of thousands. 
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Let us then make an estimate of the number of fibres and cells 
in the human brain, with reference to the possibility of separately 
embodying so great a number of connections. We are probably 
within the mark in assuming one thousand millions of fibres in the 
ramified system of the brain, and we shall suppose one cell to every 
five fibres. 

We shall make two comparisons: one with an ordinary man, 
having, say, ten thousand acquisitions; the other with an extraor- 
dinary man, to whom we assign fifty thousand, although, in point of 
fact, these could not exist in an average brain. 


Fibres. Cells. 
ToTaL BRAIN... .. . . ~ ~ 1,000,000,000 200,000,000 
AcQuISITIONS. 
Ordinary person (10,000) foreach . . 100,000 20,000 
Extraordinary person (50,000) ,, . . 20,000 4,000 


This rough comparison is enough for its purpose, which is to show 
that numerous as are the embodiments to be provided for, the nervous 
elements are on a corresponding scale, and that there is nothing 
improbable in supposing an independent nervous track for each 
separate acquisition. 

I will now venture one step further, and consider how these various 
groupings may arise, and how they can be isolated so as to preserve 
the requisite distinctness in our trains of thought. And first let me 
call attention to the difficulties of the case. 

If each set of sensory fibres had one definite connection with 
motory or outcarrying fibres, we should have always the same move- 
ment answering to the stimulation of the same nerves, as in the 
reflex system ; the fibre a could do nothing but effect the movement 
a. It is necessary, to the variety and flexibility of our acquirements, 
that the fibre @ should at one time take part in stimulating 2, 
and at another time take part in stimulating y, the circumstances 
being different. The stroke of the clock will stimulate us at one 
time to set out in one direction, and at another time in another 
direction, according to the ideas that it co-operates with. Then, again, 
the degree of the stimulation of the same fibres will determine, not 
merely a greater energy of the same response, as would happen in 
reflex stimulation, but a totally different response: a, weak, deter- 
mines movement x; a, strong, determines y. The steersman of a 
ship making for port is guided by the intensity of the beacon light. 

These illustrations show the two chief conditions that determine 
the same nerve to be instrumental in wakening distinct movements, 
namely— 

ist. Its being differently grouped. 

2nd. Its being unequally stimulated. 
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Let us take the case of difference of grouping. The fibre a 
stimulated along with 6 gives x; so ac gives y, and be gives =. 

Let us try and imagine how the structure adapts itself to this state 
of things. It requires us to assume, instead of fibres merely multi- 
plying by ramification through the cell junctions, an extensive 
arrangement of cross connections. I can typify it only in this way. 
Suppose a enters a cell junction, and is replaced by several branches, 
a, a, a’, &.; b, in like manner, is multiplied into ’, U’, &e. Let one 
of the branches of a or a pass into some second cell, and a branch 
of bb’ pass into the same, and let one of the emerging branches be 
x, we have then a means for connecting, united, @ and } with # ; and 
in some other crossing a branch of a may unite with a branch of c, from 
which crossing also y emerges, and so on. For every case of united 
stimulation producing a definite movement we must suppose a set of 
cells where ramifications of the stimulated nerves unite themselves, 
and find an outlet of communication with that special movement. 
When the number of stimulations so concurring is high, say a 
hundred characteristic impressions, ending in the stimulation of a 
hundred moter fibres, the scheme of crossings to bring these into 
special communication must of course be enormously extensive ; the 
tens of thousands of fibres and cells above estimated may not be too 
much. 

And now as to unequal intensities of stimulation of the same 
nerves: @, weak, is connected with x; a, stronger, with y; a, still 
stronger, with «. When you taste a cup of tea, you give utterance 
to the word “weak” under one pitch of sensation ; at another pitch, 
the same nerves being affected, you give forth the word “ good.” 
In a fine ear the same fibres may take in and discriminate, perhaps, 
hundred of shades of intensity, and be associated differently for every 
one with vocal exertions. Now, a more energetic current necessarily 
takes a more extended sweep, and affects a number of cells and 
fibres that are left quiescent under a feebler current. Viewing the 
cells in the light of crossings, where a current in one circuit induces 
a current in an adjoining circuit, there is at each crossing a certain 
resistance to overcome, and the feebler current is exhausted and stops 
short of the stronger. It is like a larger wave on the sea-shore, 
whose superior bulk and impetus are made most conspicuous by out- 
stripping all the rest as it rushes up the sands. We may figure the 
action thus :— 

A certain intensity makes an effective induction, suppose once; 
the currents so generated do not produce a second induction of the 
same power. A weak current in a certain line of fibres produces, we 
shall say, a hundred secondary currents, which amount of diffusion 
gives to it its character in the consciousness, and its local habitation 
where it meets outgoing moter currents. But a stronger impetus 
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will determine all these hundred secondary currents, and a hundred 
tertiary besides, which will make the character of its diffusion; and 
the points where a number of the secondary concur with a number of 
the tertiary will be the points where a definite moter current may be 
associated with it. So that what begins as mere difference of inten- 
sity in one track ends in difference of grouping, or in characteristic 
points of meeting, whence a definite moter current, z, may take its 
rise, and be distinctively united. 

I repeat, then, that there must be room to give to every new con- 
nection, demanded for our progressive acquirements, a track of its 
own devoted to that connection. The remaining point is to consider 
how this track in each case is fixed and determined under the position 
of the learner. At the cell-crossings, where many currents meet, a 
strengthened connection, or diminished obstruction, grows up 
between two or more nerve circuits, and determines a preference 
track between those circuits. It is necessary, as a preliminary to 
this growth of a specially strengthened connection, that the currents 
are independently stimulated for a length of time, and proceed 
together (we know that in the beginning of any habit, two movements, 
for instance, proceed together through distinct stimulation, and at 
last become fixed and go together by merely willing one of them). 
These contiguous currents, in one cell body, work upon the inter- 
vening substance in a way that we can at present only vaguely 
surmise, but with the ultimate effect of reducing the power of resist- 
ing the diffusion or communication between them, while no such 
reduced resistance is found in the rest. 

Such is an imperfect attempt to speculate upon the physical basis 
of memory. The time has, I believe, arrived for making such an 
attempt, with a view to give a direction and a meaning to the 
microscopic scrutiny of the nerve structure, now so actively pushed, 
and to the researches on the nature of the nervous action. These 
examinations and researches are devoid of purpose, if not to throw 
light on the characteristic functions of the brain. And it is for such 
men as devote themselves to the study of mind to strip the mental 
problem of all unnecessary complications, and to lay it before inquirers 
in its most elementary form.' 

ALEXANDER Barn. 


(1) Inthus endeavouring to sketch the embodiment of our intellectual functions in 
the cerebral system, I have been very much aided by the views and the diagrams of 
Dr. Lionel Beale. Almost every one of the views peculiar to him assist the foregoing 
speculation. 

1. As regards the connection of the nerve-cells, Dr. Beale maintains that all true 
nerve cells are continuous with nerve fibres, and have at least two such connections., The 
so-called apolar cells—having no visible communication with fibres—are without meaning 
on any hypothesis of nervous action hitherto suggested. Moreover, while it is admitted 
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that there may be as few as two nerve connections, a large proportion of cells must have 
more than two, otherwise nerve-fibres would have to rise in the brain as loose ends. 

2. With respect to the minuteness, and consequently the number, of the ultimate nerve 
fibres, Dr. Beale supposes that the so-called ultimate fibre (the dark-bordered fibre, 
varying from 1-3000th to 1-15000th of an inch) may be in reality a bundle, and that 
the true ultimate fibres are represented by the terminal ramifying fibres of 1-100000th 
of an inch, or less. Now upon the supposition of a distinct nervous track, or series of 
connections, for each distinct acquirement, the number of the fibres must correspond to 
the number of acquirements ; and the greater the number actually proved to exist, the 
more credible is the hypothesis of separate embodiment. 

3. The manner of connection of the nerve-fibres with the cell, and with one another 
through the cell, is conjectured and figured by Dr. Beale ina plan that facilitates our 
conception of the physical growths underlying memory and acquisition. (I refer par- 
ticularly to his paper in the Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xiii., p. 386, on the 
Paths of Nerve-currents in Nerve-cells.) He observed, in certain specimens of the 
candate nerve-cells, a series of lines passing across the body of the cell, and continuing 
into its branches, or communicating with the nerves. He considers these lines as the 
tracks of nervous action through the cell, being probably somewhat different in substance 
from the rest of the matter of the cell. He couples with this appearance the doctrine 
(maintained by him, although disputed by others) that the nerves terminate in loops, and 
consequently form an unbroken nervous circuit. He then suggests that the cell-crossing 
is the place where the inner bendings of a great many independent circuits come into 
close neighbourhood, and affect one another by a process of the nature of electrical in- 
duction. Any one of the circuits being made active, or excited, would impart excite- 
ment to all that came near it in the same cell. (See fig. 3 of the paper referred to.) 

Now assuming such an arrangement, I can suppose that, at first, each one of the 
circuits would affect all the others indiscriminately ; but that, in consequence of two of 
them being independently made active at the same moment (which is the fact in acquisi- 
tion), a strengthened connection or diminished obstruction would arise between these 
two, by a change wrought in the intervening’ cell-substance; and that, afterwards, the 
induction from one of these circuits would not be indiscriminate but select; being com- 
paratively strong towards one, and weaker towards the rest. 

It is maintained by Kollike that the number of nervous elements attains its maximum 
in early life. This is unsupported by any positive proof, and is very hard to credit. If 
_ we could admit that cells and nerves continue to multiply through life, we should have 
an additional starting-point in giving an explanation of the nervous growths attending 
our acquisitions. I do not here attempt to speculate on the precise way that such multi- 
plication might operate, for at best it would be but a small part of the case. 








THE CASUAL POOR OF LONDON. 


Tue streets of London have never, in this generation, been so free from 
houseless wanderers as during the present winter. All people whose 
business or pleasure takes them out late at night can bear testimony 
to this; and it is moreover only necessary that the law should be 
clearly understood to deprive mendicity of its most specious plea, 
and to ensure food and shelter to every really destitute person in 
the metropolis. This is a substantial gain, and one to be borne 
steadfastly in mind when we seek to estimate the effect of recent legis- 
lation, and are discouraged by formidable statistics or awkward facts. 
That idle worthless vagabonds should batten upon ratepayers; that 
the returns of the number of vagrants in the metropolis should 
show a nominal increase over those of preceding years; that the 
ungrateful and the vicious should destroy their clothes out of sheer 
wantonness, are all evils calling for remedy, and which go to prove 
the necessity for a further reform in the administration of the 
law. But they sink into insignificance when compared with the 
benefits being gradually secured to the most helpless class of the 
community. If we are once assured that our machinery for relief is 
such that the shivering figures we have been accustomed to see 
cowering on doorsteps or under archways, throughout the bitter 
wintry nights, are there no longer; that no man, woman, or child in 
this vast capital need remain in the streets, the national mind will 
be tolerant of temporary shortcomings in the mode of attaining this 
beneficial result, for the national conscience is relieved of a grave 
injustice and a never-ceasing reproach. I know no better way of 
contrasting the provision now made for houseless wanderers with their 
condition before the recent Act was passed, than by reminding the 
reader of a powerful article published in the Times just seven years 
ago. Taking the Field Lane Refuge as his text, the writer, Mr. N. 
A. Woods, drew a picture of the sufferings of the outcasts of 
London which went to the heart of England. There were few social 
gatherings that Christmas time at which the hardships and miseries of 
the homeless were not the topic of conversation ; and an uneasy con- 
viction took deep root in the public mind that our treatment of the 
miserably poor was a stigma on our Christianity, and belied our 
professions as a moral and God-fearing nation. Yet all this time the 
law was in theory sufficient for its purpose. The “fundamental 
principle of the Poor Law,” we learn from the highest official 
authority, “is that every destitute person, without reference to the 
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question of settlement or residence, is primarily entitled to relief where 
he is actually destitute, and it is the duty of the guardians to see that 
all necessary and reasonable arrangements are made for affording to 
every such person the requisite relief—whether in food, medical 
attendance, or lodging.” Nothing can be clearer than this. Desti- 
tution is the one qualification for relief. Neither character, sex, age, 
nor legal settlement are to be considered when application for food 
and shelter by a person in urgent necessity is made. Yet how little 
this was understood or obeyed has been proved by the condition of 
our thoroughfares, by the crowded state of the refuges supported by 
voluntary contributions, and by the sense of novelty with which 
intelligence of sufficient workhouse accommodation for casual paupers 
is received. Frequent efforts were made by the Poor-Law Board to 
induce the guardians of metropolitan parishes so to alter their 
mode of administering relief to vagrants as to comply with the spirit 
of the law, but in the majority of instances without effect. Twenty 
years ago the sanction of Parliament was obtained for a scheme for 
erecting large district asylums for the reception of the wandering 
poor of London. It was then felt to be an unfair strain upon the 
resources of the workhouses to compel them to admit all destitute 
comers, and it was thought wiser to devote buildings to the reception 
of vagrants than to expose the permanent inmates of the workhouses 
to the certainty of contamination and the risk of disease. Although, 
as I shall endeavour to show subsequently, this scheme is practically 
inexpedient, some plausible arguments may be advanced in its favour. 

The casual poor are a distinct class, with subdivisions, nice points of 
distinction, peccadilloes, and idiosyncrasies, peculiarly their own. To 
deal with them effectually, to restore some to the ranks of honest labour, 
to cope with the abandoned profligacy and vicious indolence of others, 
and to mete out justice and ensure food and shelter to all, it is absolutely 
essential that the official machinery should be carefully adapted to its 
purpose. There are numberless subtle difficulties connected with the 
treatment of houseless wanderers which can only be mastered by 
patient unwearying effort and self-devotion. Many instances have 
occurred within my knowledge where a little painstaking and a few 
kind and judicious questions have resulted in the rescue of an abject 
wretch from a life of misery and shame, and in restoring him to one 
of decency and repute. Not a night passes, but amid the foul scum 
of blackguardism and worthlessness which drifts into the casual ward, 
there is a per-centage of undeserved misfortune and innocent helplese- 
ness. How much can be done towards distinguishing and assisting the 
latter, is seen from the records of the refuges ; how much more might 
be effected by an efficient staff of officers, whose sole duty it should 
be to take charge of houseless wanderers, can only be understood by 
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those who have mingled night after night with these poor people, 
have heard and tested their stories, and been at the pains of examin- 
ing into their past, and in some instances watching their future 
career. 

When, after many long discussions, the assent of Parliament was 
gained to the establishment of the district wards named, the 
guardians of the different metropolitan parishes were requested to fix 
upon sites, and to enter into arrangements for their erection. The 
necessary funds were to be raised by contributions from the parishes 
in the several districts, each paying a fair quota for exemption from 
providing for casual poor within its workhouse gates. The local 
authorities differed, however, among themselves, and in the end 
refused to erect the wards. There was an inquiry by a parliamentary 
committee, and some further discussion in the House, but the argu- 
ments against fostering vagrancy were too strong and the scheme 
was wisely abandoned. For it was not merely the national prejudice 
against centralisation which was arrayed against it. Many of the 
most earnest thinkers on poor-law questions—statesmen of widely 
opposite political opinions, and many whose names are known to the 
public as zealous and warm-hearted philanthropists, concurred in the 
opinion that the evils inseparable from the system it was proposed to 
inaugurate would outweigh any good it might effect. The objections 
urged were reasonable and sound. 


‘London, the needy villain’s general home,” 


has already irresistible attractions for the poor and destitute, who 
gravitate towards it from all parts of the United Kingdom, as if 
impelled by some hidden but all-powerful law, The fanciful extrava- 
gance as to its streets being paved with gold, is the almost literal 
belief of many of the ignorant creatures who leave their own districts 
with the view of “bettering themselves,” and who, friendless and 
penniless, patiently undergo the hardships and privations involved 
in a weary tramp of hundreds of miles for the sake of the ease and 
comfort they fondly believe will be theirs directly the magic city 
is reached. Numberless instances might be quoted in which young 
people of both sexes have been found destitute, or have drifted into 
some casual ward, whose sole assignable reason for coming to London 
was the stories they had heard of its immense wealth, its boundless 
charity, and inexhaustible kindness to strangers ; and after a varied 
experience of metropolitan workhouses, during the hours for admit- 
ting vagrants, I can recall no one evening in which some of these 
poor shiftless creatures were not among those sheltered for the night. 
This being so, we may be sure that the establishment of houses to 
be solely appropriated to the wandering poor would have proved a 
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powerful stimulant to vagrancy. If when the workhouse—hateful 
as its very name is to the poor—is the inevitable first resting-place, 
the ignorant and innocent flock up to London without definite hopes 
or plans, it is certain that the news of large homes being provided 
wherein all comers were fed and housed by Government, would have 
penetrated to the most remote parts of the kingdom, and would have 
disastrously increased the numbers to be relieved. These reasons, 
among others, determined the authorities of that day to renounce 
the idea of central wards, and few readers will dispute the soundness 
of their conclusions. 

Thirteen years later, in 1858, the Poor-Law Board again 
endeavoured to induce the metropolitan guardians to co-operate, and 
by united action improve the administration of the law affecting the 
wandering poor. The only result of this appeal was some slight 
additional accommodation in a few workhouses ; while in the majority 
matters remained unimproved. Meanwhile the number of refuges 
increased ; every winter brought its record of deaths from starvation 
in the streets ; the newspapers were filled with indignant comments, 
and horrifying pictures of the misery unrelieved; and the public 
became more and more puzzled and irritable at the manifest in- 
adequacy of the system. The workhouses admitted as many or as 
few casual paupers as their ruling spirits thought fit, and this done, 
the doors were closed, and no more applications for shelter under 
any circumstances received. In some cases the guardians “ declined 
to recognise vagrancy ;”’ in others they provided no casual accommo- 
dation of any kind, and had boards with the inscription, “ THEsx 
CASUAL WARDS ARE FULL,” permanently fastened over the entrance to 
their workhouse; and in no instance was the obligation to relieve 
the urgently necessitous because of their urgent necessity, and with- 
out reference to the inclination or ability of local officials, admitted. 
Workhouses in certain localities had their fringe of rejected appli- 
cants for shelter sleeping on the pavement and doorsteps near them 
as regularly as the night came round ; and every one familiar with 
the aspect of the London streets knew where to find crowds of 
houseless men, women, and children, at any hour out of the twenty- 
four. Again and again was it insisted on in Parliament and by the 
press that the condition of the destitute wanderer was a scandal 
on our common humanity; and could a scapegoat have been found, 
it would have gone hardly with him. As it was, the Poor-Law 
Board was severely censured for not exercising powers it did not 
possess, and which many of its harshest critics would have been 
the first to deny to it; and the local guardians either protested they 
bore their full share of the common burden, or, resolutely declining to 


entertain the subject, allowed their censors to have their say 
unanswered. 
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Such was the state of affairs when Mr. Villiers brought forward 
the Metropolitan Houseless Poor Act. This measure contained 
no new principle as to the imperative duty of relieving the poor, 
but it deprived the local guardians of one great temptation to 
parsimony by making the sums expended for the accommodation 
of casual paupers chargeable on a common fund. The outlay for 
new wards, fittings, baths, food, superintendence, cleansing, and 
every other item, would be repaid the parishes the tramp wards of 
which were certified by the metropolitan inspector as fitted for their 
purpose. This Bill was first passed for twelve months, and has 
been subsequently made permanent. It has fallen to my duty, 
acting in an un-official but public capacity, to watch its operation 
very closely, and after a series of personal investigat ions, which have 
extended almost without intermission from the date of its first obtain- 
ing the sanction of the House, and which are being continued at the 
present time, I feel confident that the good wrought by this measure 
has been incalculable, and that it rests with parochial guardians 
und the general public to extend that good indefinitely. 

For with the passing of the Houseless Poor Act a new era com- 
menced. ‘The rights of the wandering pauper were, for the first time, 
generally understood. Some guardians, to do them justice, made a 
stout fight for what they held to be their privileges. The obligation 
to provide a night’s shelter for those in urgent necessity was legally 
no stronger than before; so the old system of mock acquiescence in the 
theory of the law was, in many instances, persisted in. But the 
public discussions and comments assumed a more severely prac- 
tical tone than formerly. Graphic pictures of the misery endured 
by the poor wretches sentenced to spend night after night in the 
streets, were supplemented by less striking, but more practical, 
essays. It was shown that a remedy had been provided for exist- 
ing evils, and those refusing to avail themselves of it were formally 
‘alled upon to justify their neglect. The great central authority was 
less frequently and less vaguely arraigned for shortcomings it had no 
power to prevent, and the burden was laid upon the shoulders of 
the local boards really responsible. Those resolute on sifting the 
matter attended personally at the workhouses, and noted the forms 
used for the admission of casuals. The numbers accommodated and 
the numbers sent away were remorselessly published; and the 
question was constantly repeated, “ Why are workhouse officials 
suffered to openly defy the law?” The guardians were, in some 
cases, foolishly obstructive. A tacit understanding that the law 
might be evaded with the same impunity as heretofore seemed to 
prevail amongst them; and the regulations providing for reimburse- 
ment out of a common fund, and the enforcement of “the funda- 
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mental principle,” were openly declared to be mistakes. Parliament 
might decree and officials advise, but some local authorities knew 
better than either, and were not to be coerced into what they called 
encouraging vagrancy. In some cases the guardians positively 
refused to increase their accommodation, and justified their refusal 
by the old declaration that they “did their fair share ;” in others, 
their acquiescence and promises were followed, as before, by no 
practical improvement. But by frequent visits and constant admo- 
nition, the officers of the Poor-Law Board have succeeded, to a great 
extent, in convincing the different workhouse authorities that their 
plain duty is to provide proper accommodation for all destitute 
applicants, either within the workhouse or elsewhere. This was not 
accomplished without pressure ; for though the Poor-Law Board has 
no real power over parochial guardians,—and this lack of authority 
is one of the most serious drawbacks to the due enforcement of the 
law,— it can punish parochial officers by dismissal. The masters of 
workhouses and their subordinates were warned of the risk they ran in 
ignoring official regulations, even by order of the authorities of the 
parish in which they served, and plainly told that in the event of 
admission being refused to a really destitute person, the consequences 
of such refusal, if serious, would be visited on them. The conviction 
gradually spread. that, be the law judicious or foolish, it must be 
obeyed; and at the present time there is, I believe, no workhouse 
where, in theory at least, provision is not made for all destitute 
wanderers who apply. It rests with the public to make theory 
practice. If every one meeting a houseless wretch between the 
hours of 6 p.m. and 8 a.m. would in each case take the trouble to 
accompany him or her to the nearest workhouse, and, ringing its bell, 
would call upon the porter to provide shelter, mendicancy would soon 
be unknown in our streets at night, and every homeless person in the 
metropolis be certain of food and a bed. For the fact of wards being 
already full does not relieve the workhouse of responsibility. In this 
case the pauper must be relegated to a lodging-house, the parish 
paying for his supper and lodging; and being subsequently reimbursed 
out of the common fund. This is so far understood that tickets are 
kept at several workhouses which are given out directly a prescribed 
number have been accommodated within its walls. Unfortunately 
this proceeding is not universal; and it is the want of uniformity 
which is the great blemish in the working of the Act. If the 
benevolently disposed would, however, adopt the course I suggest, 
and would give publicity to every case in which shelter was refused, 
the distinction between the various parishes would soon be removed. 
Other steps in the direction of uniformity would almost necessarily 
follow; the keynote to reform being, that the authorities of each 
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workhouse are bound to provide food and shelter for all in urgent 
necessity. For it would be idle and foolish to conceal that much 
remains to be done. Some of our metropolitan workhouses are 
utterly inadequate to the local claims upon them. Overcrowded, 
ill-ventilated, and without space for the exercise-yards essential to 
health, they are converted from their original purpose into hospitals 
for the incurably sick and infirm. Many more than the number for 
which they were originally built, many more than they can be made 
to house with due regard to decency and health, are crammed as 
regular inmates within their walls. When, therefore, a floating 
population of casual poor has to be thrust, night after night, into one 
of the out-wards of these, it may be readily imagined what the sleeping 
places assigned to them must be. Dark underground cellars without 
proper appliances for ventilation or acts of necessity, and from which 
the noisome stench of unwashed human bodies never departs ; wretched 
lofts where the paupers are huddled together in beds which are 
without the divisions decency demands; and rooms which are ren 
dered unhealthy by their terrible over-crowding, are among the 
casual wards to be seen in the metropolitan district. The only 
remedy here is to take some outbuilding in the parish, and, first 
fitting it up with beds for casual ‘paupers, to obtain the certificate of 
the Poor-Law inspector, and to claim the expense incurred from the 
common fund, This has been done in many cases, but there are 
parishes which still hold out, and where the wanderer is treated as I 
have described. On the other hand, it would be very difficult to 
suggest any improvement in some of the workhouse wards which 
have been fitted up since the passing of the Act. They are lofty, 
clean, airy, appropriately appointed, and quite as comfortable as 
it is safe to make them without meriting the charge so often brought 
thoughtlessly of encouraging vagrancy. 

This charge of promoting vagrancy is one demanding grave con- 
sideration. Up to this point I have dwelt principally upon the 
minority who are deserving, or whose helpless destitution constitutes 
their claim upon the community: But a considerable proportion of 
the regular frequenters of the casual wards are, it cannot be con- 
cealed, young and strong, and apparently well able to support them- 
selves by labour. Among the most plausible objections raised against 
the Houseless Poor Act is, that it fosters and encourages this worthless 
class at the expense of the ratepayers, many of whom are in more 
urgent need of help than the vagabonds to whose support they are 
obliged to contribute. Here again the effect of diversity of treatment 
is painfully apparent, and the objection loses its force directly the 
facts are known. When the promise recently made is carried out, 
and food and regimen are the same in all parishes, and when a suf- 
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ficient but not cruel task of work is everywhere enforced before the 
tramps are allowed to leave in the morning, each pauper will partly 
defray the cost of his shelter ; and the charges of encouraging vagrancy 
and unjust dealing to the ratepayers will both fall to the ground. 
There are nine varieties of labour, of different degrees of severity, 
upon which vagrants may be employed ; so that, with a little judg- 
ment and tact, each person housed may be occupied according to his 
or her capacity, and a wholesome check upon vagabondage be enforced. 
A more stringent punishment should be awarded to clothes-tearing ; 
and ovens for baking the tramps’ garments, so as to kill off the vermin, 
should be established in each workhouse: where this is already done 
the offence is rare. 

It isno part of my purpose to write harshly of men who have, in 
the main, instituted many improvements in their treatment of the 
casual poor during the last twelvemonths, and whose obstructiveness 
may be sometimes traced to an imperfect comprehension of their 
functions, and a mistaken sense of duty; but it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the present system of parish government is 
altogether unsatisfactory, and needs re-consideration with a view to 
more effectual control. Guardians are at present elected to keep down 
the rates, and not unfrequently accept office because of its petty sweets. 
Selected as a rule from the small tradesmen of the parish, many of 
these persons are unfitted by education and tone of thought for the 
irresponsible administration of public affairs. Local appointments are 
often bestowed upon broken-down friends or connections ; contracts 
are secured for the relatives of guardians, and the parish funds jobbed 
away ; while to preserve a reputation for economy, the poor are ground 
down and parochial officers paid at an inordinately low rate. To 
have failed in other walks of life, and to have friends among the 
guardians, are too often the sole qualifications for appointments under 
local boards; and the result.is shown in the mal-administration of 
parish matters, and in the cases of brutal carelessness and cruelty to 
the poor which constantly come to.light. Under an improved system, 
‘and with a superior class of parochial officers, every advantage pro- 
mised by a central asylum scheme, and offered by the present refuges, 
would be secured without alloy ; and with a judicious and discrimi- 
nating staff, who should maintain a proper understanding between 
the workhouses and the police, our streets would not only be freed 
altogether from homeless wanderers, but be purged of that professional 
mendicancy which -is their disgrace. But, having due regard to the 
improvements of the last few months, and the manifestations of 
public opinion to which they are mainly due, it is fair to assume that 
these are-details of management which time and augmented experi- 
ence will set'right. Meariwhile, the solid advantages secured by the 
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Houseless Poor Act should encourage us to insist upon further and 
comprehensiye reforms in its administration. 


The foregoing was written and in type when the startling experi- 
ence recorded in the articles “A Night in a Workhouse” appeared 
in the Pall Mall Gazette. The writer of those articles, whose genius 
for description has divided our admiration with his courage and self- 
devotion, confirms me in every opinion I have expressed, and his 
revelations have probably hastened a reform which will do much to 
ensure improvement in the working of the Act. By placing the inspec- 
tion of workhouse casual wards in the hands of the police the Poor- 
Law Board provides an important check upon parochial management, 
and we may be tolerably certain that the shameless scenes so forcibly 
described by the amateur “ casual ” will be effectually stopped. I have 
inspected the shed and yard of Lambeth workhouse—both of which 
I had visited before—on three occasions since the Pall Mall Gazette 
articles appeared, and have had no difficulty in satisfying myself as 
to the causes of the apparent breakdown in the system. What I 
have written as to the mal-administration of parochial matters strictly 
applies here; for the evils attributable to the inadequate size of the 
casual wards were aggravated by an utter want of responsible super- 
vision. Although the cost of an efficient superintendent and of a 
proper staff of wardsmen would have been repaid the Lambeth 
guardians out of the common fund, these gentlemen have been 
content to entrust their sleeping arrangements for male tramps to 
three old paupers, to whom meat every day, with’a limited allowance 
of porter and gin, has been made ‘a substitute for salary: The 
evils exposed may therefore be traced directly to inefficient service, 
for it cannot be doubted that the presence of a couple of | stout 
warders would have sufficed to preserve order throughout the night. 
Since the exposure in the Pall Mall Gazette the labour-shed has been 
used as a sleeping-place no longer. All applicants who present 
themselves after the ward is filled are taken to a lodging-house, and 
the cost of their shelter will be defrayed out of the common fund. 
Very few metropolitan guardians have appointed a proper staff of 

- wardsmen for their casual poor, and it is to be earnestly hoped that 
the police will have instructions to satisfy themselves as to the number 
and ability of the men employed to receive and look after vagrants, 
and that their inspection will include not merely the baths, labour- 
sheds, and sleeping places, but the entire arrangements of each ; while 
the precautions taken to ensure decency and enforce discipline will be 
carefully reported on. The superintendent of the casual department 
of each metropolitan workhouse should be selected with care, and 
appointed for his discrimination and tact ;—in short, the same pains 
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should be taken to carry out the spirit of the Houseless Poor Act as 
have been bestowed upon endeavours to overthrow it, and we shall 
hear no more of its having failed or broken down. Unhappily, there- 
is at present no legal authority which can do more than echo this 
advice, and “hope,” and “suggest,” and “recommend” that it be 
accepted ; and until the officers of the Poor-Law Board are invested 
with sufficient controlling power, the observance of the law will 
mainly depend upon the discretion of parish guardians. 

We have, it is true, provided for the proper inspection of casual 
wards, but it is quite possible that some fresh instance of obstruc- 
tiveness may arise, to cope with which special arrangements will have 
to be made ; and, as it seems to me, the only safeguard against the 
cruelty, neglect, and indifference which are constantly proved to 
exist in workhouses, is the appointment of properly qualified officials, 
who shall be made directly responsible for every breach of the law. 
It matters little whether the appointment of these rests with the 
guardians or the Crown, provided it be understood that the latter is 
the sole superior authority, and that every infraction of the humane 
and well-considered regulations already extant will be visited on the 
officer in whose district it occurs. This would ensure proper treat- 
ment, not merely of casual paupers, but of the poor generally, 
and the public mind would be less frequently shocked at the starva- 
tion and neglect of sick paupers, the illegal withholding of relief, and 
the deaths from destitution, which come to light with such startling 
frequency and are so grave a scandal upon us all. The primary 
function of a relieving officer is to relieve ; and though under proper 
supervision the employment of the police in this capacity, as well as 
inspectors, may prove useful, it seems obvious that the poor wretches 
for whose benefit the Houseless Poor Act was designed should have 
some protection against a too harsh reading of the law. Destitution 
and not character constitutes their right to shelter, and when it 
is found that the numbers relieved at a single union have fallen 70 
per cent. the very month after a certificate of worthiness from a police 
officer was made the essential preliminary to procuring shelter, it is 
doubtful whether the reduction quoted does not augur badly for the 
poor. Again, as a suburban board has just voted a gratuity out of 
the parochial funds on the express grounds of the police having 
largely decreased the number of vagrants relieved, it is surely neces- 
sary that some protecting influence, independent of guardians bent on 
keeping down rates, and superior to policemen anxious to prove their 
efficiency, should be provided. These administrative improvements 
would necessarily follow upon such a comprehensive change in the 
mode of controlling parish officers as I have hinted at, and they seem 


easy of accomplishment when the immense stride already taken is 
recalled. 
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Less than two years ago I sat one winter’s night in a London 
workhouse, at the hour when it was nominally open to casual 
paupers, and when out of sixty-three applicants but thirty-two were 
housed or received relief. As the clock struck eight the door was 
opened, and the master and a couple of his officials made rapid 
selections from a dreadfully eager crowd of cold and hungry men, 
women, and children, who surged and struggled around the doorway, 
their pinched cheeks, hacking coughs, and awfully anxious eyes, 
bearing unfailing testimony to their dire necessity. Cries of “ Do, for 
God’s sake, take me in, sir!” “ I’ve never been here before, sir, I’ve 
not indeed!”’ “ Pray let me in, my dear, kind master!” made up 
a pitiful chorus, until “Quite full; shut up!” was methodically 
shouted from within, when the harsh, cracked voices subsided into 
a despairing wail of sobs and groans, which, penetrating the closed 
doors and curtained windows, was heard with horrible distinctness 
where we sat. In those days a workhouse was to the casual pauper 
a lottery, in which there were fewer prizes than blanks; for the 
Houseless Poor Act was in its infancy, and the necessity of obey- 
ing its provisions had not been brought home to guardians. I 
devoted that wet and bitter night to ascertaining what became of the 
poor creatures I had seen rejected at the workhouse door, and, while 
some succeeded in begging a few pence from passers-by, wherewith 
to purchase shelter, the morning dawned upon thirteen outcasts who 
were still lying upon the slimy pavement, houseless, helpless, and 
forlorn. I am proud to know that an account I wrote of this sad 
experience attracted the attention of the authorities, that an official 
visit was paid to the workhouse referred to within a few hours of 
the publication of my narrative, and that those concerned were 
effectually warned of the risk they ran in openly defying the law. 

Let it be borne in mind that such a scene as this was of common 
occurrence eighteen months ago, and is now impossible; an:i the task 
of remedying remaining evils will appear an easy one. 

J. C. Par xrnson. 














PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


REFORM, after a fashion, is the question of the day; but it does not excite so 
much interest as the Cattle Plague, nor move the public so profoundly as the 
bloody transactions in Jamaica. That is, not at present. When we know what 
is and what is not at stake, what we are to lose and what we are to gain, then 
interests may be more alert and feelings more aroused. For it seems certain 
that, although we are on the very brink of the Session, Ministers have not 
.made up their minds whether the Reform they project shall be bit by bit or 
comprehensive ; whether, as Lord Russell said, the Bill shall deal with the 
whole subject, as in 1832, or shall be confined to the single question of the 
franchise. This is a very remarkable state of things. It is a flagrant proof, if 
proof were needed, of the essentially composite character of the Cabinet. And 
what makes it more remarkable is the fact that many of the Radicals seem to 
favour the bit-by-bit process, and that those who qualify the word Liberal by 
the word Conservative are disposed for comprehensive measures. There are 
at least four shades of opinion—there are those who would do no more in 1866 
than lower the suffrage qualification ; those who would enlarge the suffrage 
qualification by means yet to be devised, and also provide for a redistribution of 
seats, in other words for a redistribution of electoral forces; those who think 
we are best as we are, but who would make concessions for the sake of peace ; 
and those who would oppose any and every change, rallying their followers to 
the old cry of the ‘‘Church and State in danger.” Nor are the three broad 
parties in the State divided by any clear lines when tested by any one of the 
above tests. There are Whigs as well as Tories who would not concede an 
inch, and Tories as well as Whigs who would touch the franchise and leave the 
seats alone; and many of both camps who would prefer a comprehensive 
settlement to a partial measure which would prove to be no settlement at all, 
but only a preface to a renewed agitation. It is plain from the replies of Lord 
Russell to the deputations which have waited on him that, if it has not been 
divided on the questions at issue, the Cabinet has shared in the vacillation and 
uncertainty of opinion outside its sacred doors. But ere long the mind of that 
body must be made up, for in a few days Parliament will be sitting. All we 
know at present is that the Queen in her gracious speech will, for the fourth or 
fifth time, announce that a Bill to Amend the Representation of the People will 
be submitted to her faithful Parliament; and further, that the Cabinet will 
‘* stand by” the measure, in other words, carry it, or if beaten on it, resign or 
appeal to the country. That is the net result of the information youchsafed to 
us in various ways during the past fortnight. 

Ministers, therefore, as regards the projected Reform Bill, are in a dangerous 
position. If they bring in a Lowering of the Franchise Bill, they will meet 
with strong winds of opposition, not only from the left but from the right of the 
Speaker’s chair. That they should be twitted with borrowing their policy from 
Mr. Bright will be little; the sting of the hostility will lie in the deductions 
made and to be made from that policy. For members will say, if they are 
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competent to deal with the suffrage, why not with the seats? if they are to 
modify the future of Parliaments by touching up the former, why should they 
leave the fate of the latter in the dark? And it may be doubted whether the 
members for the Little Boroughs—both nominee and rotten—will like to vote for 
a lowering of the franchise, which in one set might shake the power of their 
patron, and in the other, at least double the cost of corruption. So that the 
chief advantage to be gained from a one-legged Reform Bill, the mollification 
of the small-borough interest, may not after all be gained. On the other hand, 
if seats are to be redistributed, this particular interest must be hostile; so that 
between these two stools there is the prospect of a disagreeable bump on the 
ground. The sole chance of carrying a Reform Bill which would settle the 
question for another thirty years lies in the framing of a measure broad enough 
to satisfy the country, and wise enough to conciliate the interests: a measure 
that would bring the representative machinery into harmony with the vast 
changes that have occurred since 1832, and would elicit from the thoughtful as 
well as from the masses, a sufficient demonstration of opinion and force at the 
back of it, to secure the passing of the Bill through Parliament. The greatest 
danger of the Government would arise from timid endeavours to conciliate the 
interests, from not placing the compromise to be effected on sufficiently broad 
grounds, and from too great a desire to avoid a genuine struggle between those 
who distrust and fear the people, and those who would put in the people a 
trust limited by prudence, and not fear. For our parts, we think that a settle- 
ment can not be effected without a wholesome political fight, and therefore that 
the Government had better at once show confidence tempered by prudence, 
and call on the country to back them, than bring in a partial measure which is 
likely to die under the stings of criticism from all sides—a measure which, if 
carried, would give the character of a Convention to the ensuing House of 
Commons, and perhaps create a deep gulf between that body and the House 
of Lords. Courage is quite as necessary to a Government as sagacity, and it 
will be curious, indeed, if Lord Russell, of all men, should so belie his reputa- 
tion as to be found wanting in ‘civil valour.” Courage would impel the 
Government to strive for a settlement; sagacity must furnish the means. If 
there is neither courage nor sagacity, neither boldness to attempt, nor insight 
to see what can be done, then we all know what will happen. 

Reform, as our readers well know, is not the only rock ahead of Ministers. 
There is Jamaica, which involves the fate of Mr. Cardwell as well as of Mr. Eyre, 
and, if of Mr. Cardwell, surely of the Cabinet. The suspicion that the Colonial 
Minister, acting on a false notion of Lord Palmerston’s reputation for standing 
by subordinates, leant more than was seemly towards a Governor who told such 
astonishing stories of himself, received a new stimulus from the publication of 
excerpts from a despatch written by Mr. Cardwell to Mr. Eyre. These excerpts 
were made public by the latter, and for a good reason. As they stood, they 
appeared to approve of all the acts of the Governor up to the death of Mr. 
Gordon ; but as there were omitted five paragraphs of the despatch, the public 
rapidly came to the conclusion that it would be unfair to condemn a Minister 
on the faith of a mutilated document. Nevertheless, the words of the portions 
published, unless limited by the portions unpublished, do go a great deal too 
far. The measures taken by the Governor up to the 15th of October, by which 
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time he had secured absolute control of the district included in a line drawn 
north and south between Port Antonio and Kingston, and could have arrested 
any one east of that line and brought him or her to trial, deserve commendation. 
All the subsequent career of the Governor and his soldiery, of his Provost- 
Marshal, his Maroons, and his courts-martial, demand and will have a searching 
examination ; and the missing portions of Mr. Cardwell’s despatch may have 
intimated as much to Governor Eyre. At all events, we are asked by most 
respectable authority to believe that there will be found to be no discord between 
the despatch and the subsequent conduct of the Government. We are told, and 
we hope it is true, that Mr. Cardwell’s course has been straight, not crooked, 
and that when all the papers are before us, he will be entitled to public approval. 
What we fear is, that political ambition will lead certain persons to make the 
Jamaica question a party question, and that the discussion will be obscured and 
confused by party chicanery. "What we have always contended for is, that this 
is a national question; that it should be as interesting to Tories as Liberals ; 
that it should be decided on its merits; and that the stain on our national flag 
should be wiped out, whether it cost the life of a Ministry or not, seeing that 
the national honour is more precious than any Ministry England ever had ; and 
that if there is no stain, if all these horrors were necessary, then that we should 
admit it with due humility, and adopt measures calculated to prevent the occur- 
rence of such necessities for the future. But do not let the essential questions 
involyed be blinked by party tactics. This is a matter of law and right, of 
mercy and humanity; and our moral weight in the world will depend, to an 
incalculable extent, on the mode in which we deal with this imperial calamity. 
If we apologise for and leave unpunished a detestable exercise of brute force, 
we sink in the moral scale, our very liberties at home are endangered, and we 
stand dishonoured before the whole world. 

And certainly we ought to get at the truth. The Legislature in Jamaica, 
on the invitation of the Home Government, has abolished the ancient constitu- 
tion of the island, and placed the franchises and political rights of everybody in 
it at the mercy of the Imperial Government. A novel spectacle! But what 
does it help to show? That all classes in that unhappy colony are set against 
each other. And, indeed, we learn this from other sources. The Chief Justice 
has felt himself bound to liberate one of the persons arrested during the reign 
of terror. A newspaper reporter has admitted that he expressed a qualified 
approval of the bloody doings at Morant Bay, to save his back from the cat— 
perhaps his neck from the noose. More than one yoice from the colony 
demanded inquiry, and welcomed exultingly the news that inquiry there would 
be. From the lips of all men and all parties the Commissioners ought to be 
able to obtain the truth, so eager are the witnesses to depose. On this side the 
persons desirous of vindicating the abuse of martial law have not been sparing 
of their efforts, and the singular doctrines emanating from some so-called legal 
quarters, although happily met by unquestionably legal authorities, ought to 
convince the most stolid that out of this Jamaica case we should make a point 
of getting a clear and decided opinion touching martial law, and its limits. The 
construction fitted up for application to the Jamaica case, might be applied to 
a Lancashire, or Cornwall or Middlesex case, and with quite as little reason. 
Among other documents recently published has been what purports to be 
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a report of the proceedings of the Gordon court-martial. In that report there 
is not a tittle of evidence to justify the imprisonment, much less the death of 
Mr. Gordon. But on that we will not lay any stress. The main point is not 
whether Mr. Gordon was guilty or innocent. What most concerns us and our 
posterity is whether he was rightfully or wrongly tried and executed. That is 
the question which the greatest efforts will be made to burke; and that is the 
question which all those who value for themselves ‘and for their children the 
liberties and rights won for us by our resolute ancestors must not allow to be 
burked. That the Government will now endeayour to act uprightly and, if 
need be, sternly, we have no doubt; but so strong is the counter-faction—the 
men who sympathised with the slave-owners in their struggle to preserve 
and extend slayery—that the Government will require all the support which 
it is in the power of the sound-hearted part of the nation to give them. 

The danger which once threatened the Government from the use which 
certain persons seemed disposed to make of the Cattle Plague is now far 
less menacing. or it has been shown that counties were able to protect 
themselyes and indemnify sufferers under the more recent Orders in Council, 
and that the chief fault of the Government was in not taking the county area 
sufficiently early. But, in fact, counties, as Aberdeen has shown, could do a 
rast deal towards a reduction of the ravages of the disease to a minimum with 
very scanty powers. The people of that canny county began work in August, 
and in the middle of December they had slain the last infected beast. It is 
true they adopted the “stamping out” practice. With Central and Parish 
Committees they exercised a vigilant supervision over the whole stock in the 
county. With funds raised by voluntary assessment they indemnified sufferers 
for losses; and as their main desire was to stop the progress of the malady, they 
paid more for a beast killed, when found to be infected, than for one allowed to 
die from the plague. At the same time, without prohibiting all movement of 
stock within the county, they did all they could to isolate the centres of disease. 
Fraud was prevented by the vigilance of the committees which authorised the 
slaughter of beasts, and the certainty of compensation reconciled the stock- 
holder to the prompt destruction of his cattle. The report of the Association 
which did so much for Aberdeenshire, deserves the wide publicity it has 
obtained, for it shows how the malady can be successfully encountered by 
sagacity, determination, and combined effort. There is no reason why all the 
counties of Great Britain should not imitate Aberdeen, and instead of crying 
for more powers, make the most of those they have, now so largely increased, 
and set limits to the further progress of the malady. The Aberdeen folk do 
not believe that it is necessary to prohibit the movement of cattle. Their plan 
is simply to kill every infected beast, and to isolate at once and effectually the 
centre of infection; then to indemnify the losers. But they think it would be 
far more efficacious if Parliament were to empower counties to levy a rate on 
all farms without exception, and empower them also, through committees and 
inspectors, to kill, isolate, and grant compensation. And there can be no doubt 
that when Parliament meets Government will propose some such measure, so 
that the action of repression may be uniform and simultaneous throughout the 
island; and that, at the same time, they will ask Parliament to sanction loans 
to counties on the security of rates. 
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The chance of restricting the ravages of the plague lies, in the adoption of 
the Aberdeen plan, so far as actually infected cattle are concerned. But the 
qualified success which has hitherto attended vaccination appears to open 
out a prospect of the extinction of the malady altogether. There are the 
strongest reasons now for believing that the plague is the small-pox; and there 
are good grounds for hoping that the small-pox in cattle will yield to that 
remedy which has proved so efficacious in the case of small-pox in man. Every 
day gives more assurance of the reality of the discovery, and the completeness 
of the preventive remedy. Doubts still are heard. There are people who do 
not believe in the efficacy of vaccination as a remedy against small-pox; but 
as we disregard these, so let us not heed those who doubt the efficacy of the 
vaccination of cattle. Every measure ought to be taken to spread far and 
wide the reports of the experiments already made; and if the Cattle Plague 
Commission report favourably on vaccination as a remedy, there can be no 
reason why, among other measures, there should not be a Cattle Vaccination 
Bill. Compulsory vaccination could do no harm, and it would probably do a 
vast deal of good, relieving us from fear of the ravages of plague in future, and 
enabling us to continue our extensive importations of fat or lean stock without 
any apprehension. 

It isa great pity that one cannot vaccinate for Fenianism. That plague is by 
no means stamped out. The recent action of the Government shows that they 
do not underrate the danger. We may laugh heartily at the farce played in 
New York at the expense of the poorer Irish, and we may rely justly on our 
superior moral and physical forces, in and out of Ireland, to defeat any attempt 
at rebellion. But when the capital and two or three counties are proclaimed, 
when there are daily seizures of arms, and hourly evidences of the existence 
of a seditious spirit, it would be folly to suppose that the Government have 
not evidence of designs which, at the least, whether executed or not, will put 
back the growing prosperity of Ireland. There is the double risk of a revival 
of the worst party feuds and of that sense of insecurity which kept capital out 
of Ireland so long, and which, even now, is driving well-to-do families out of 
the country. And there appears to be a party ready and eager to make political 
capital out of Fenianism, and to use it as the lever for extorting compliance 
with extreme demands at the risk of disturbing the country from end to end. 
Just as there is a prospect that the real and sentimental grievances of Ireland 
are about to be discussed in a practical spirit, with their usual maladroitness, 
Irish agitators are brandishing menaces before our eyes, and what is of more 
importance, before the eyes of those Irishmen who are as apt as any Fenian 
to take fire. Here is one Alderman Dillon, of Dublin, who while affecting to 
speak slightingly of Fenianism and its objects, points with exultation to the 
fact that England is threatened, not only with the anger of the United States 
and the ten millions (?) of Irishmen who dwell therein, but who parades the 
statement that ‘‘the Emperor of the French has made up his mind to yield 
to the wishes of the United States in respect of Mexico, and that the national 
friendship of these two ancient enemies of England will remain unbroken.” 
And what is the inference he draws from this? That England, in terror at the 
consequences, will be obliged to make radical changes in Ireland. What sort 
of changes? He implies them in the phrase ‘‘ the law robs and exterminates 
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the people,” adding that ‘‘ such laws do not deserve to be respected.’ What 
Fenian could say more? We are told that this alderman is not the represen- 
tative of any party in Ireland, and we hope it is true. For there can only be 
one end to such threats—a further period of disaster for the Irish people. 
Fenianism has already done great mischief, and will do more; and it only 
requires the revival of wild political agitation based on menaces to Great 
Britain, to increase the mischief fiftyfold.. The just and resolute fashion of 
dealing with sedition according to law ought to have afforded sufficient evidence 
that the road to those ‘‘ beneficent changes” longed for by the Dublin alder- 
man, does not lie through the shadow of the combined resentment of a Franco- 
American alliance for the humiliation of Great Britain. 

How far the French Emperor has agreed to yield to the wishes of the 
Americans in respect of Mexico remains to be seen. He certainly took another 
step in that direction in his speech at the opening of the French Chambers. 
And the language indicating his intention was perhaps as little ambiguous as 
any we have a right to expect from the speaker. Those who have watched the 
tenacity with which Napoleon clings to his plans will readily comprehend how 
reluctantly he will be brought to give up the greatest idea of his reign. In 
1862 his avowed object was the regeneration of Mexico, as the phrase goes, for 
French purposes. It was undertaken as an act of hostility to the United States. 
There is some reason to believe that the promoters of that enterprise had been 
for years watching their opportunity; and the great slave secession war found 
the ear of the Emperor open to the witching tales of Mexican refugees whose 
ideas jumped with his own. He therefore started an expedition ostensibly to 
obtain justice for French merchants and speculators, really to found a power 
on the Gulf of Mexico which would be subservient to France and hostile to the 
United States. . In fact, he hoped to profit by the secession; he was manufac- 
turing an ally for them as well as for himself. In 1863 he thought the South 
was certain to win, and he boldly published his views. Now the Sovth has 
lost, now the Union is restored, and the force of the United States is greater 
than ever, he finds that the greatest idea of his reign has led him into one of 
the most embarrassing positions in which he has yet had to act. The people 
and Government of the United States have never disguised their opinions of 
his Mexican enterprise. They have consistently refused to recognise the 
monarch he set up; and while they have not disputed his right to make war on 
Mexico they have disputed his right to establish there a government by force of 
arms. Recently, as we all know, the United States Government have exerted 
a strong pressure upon him to withdraw. They have condemned the acts— 
notably the order to execute summarily all Mexicans found in arms, and the 
decree re-establishing slavery under the name of peonage—done by Maximilian 
under shelter of French bayonets, and they have refused to deal directly with 
Maximilian, but have called the French to account for what has been done. 
Not content with ordinary diplomatic channels, they sent General Schofield to 
Paris to set the matter in the plainest light, and now General Schofield has 
gone home again, and the Emperor has announced that he is about to come to 
an understanding with Maximilian for the recall of the French soldiery. Will 
that be satisfactory ? 

Who can say? For, in announcing this interesting fact, the Emperor 
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repeats the extraordinary statement that the Mexican Empire was founded 
by the will of the people, and makes his ground for the withdrawal of his 
troops the assertion that the said empire is nearer consolidation, and that soon 
his troops may be withdrawn without danger to French interests. And, at 
the same time, he actually appears to rejoice in that re-establishment of the 
union which he wanted us to help him in preventing; and he does not scruple 
to say he prays for the prosperity of the great American Republic he desired to 
destroy three years ago. What those ‘frank declarations’”—have they been 
made to General Schofield —may be, which are to calm the emotion excited 
in America by French intervention in Mexico, we are not told; but there is 
no mistaking the hint to the United States not to make the Mexican question 
a point of honour. It is amusing to read, in the columns of the ex-advocates 
of secession, piteous appeals to Mr. Johnson to remember the dreadful em- 
barrassments of an Emperor who, the other day, was only mindful of the more 
dreadful embarrassments of Mr. Lincoln to turn them to account for his own 
profit. As General Schofield has returned to Washington—not without some 
satisfaction, it may be—so M. Salliard has started in a hurry for Mexico, with, 
it is said, merely verbal instructions, direct from the mouth of the Emperor 
Napoleon, to tell his imperial brother of Mexico that he must now run alone. 
What is the object of the French Emperor in leaving no written record of this 
mission? Does he still count on the chapter of accidents ? 

The best commentary on the rest of the imperial speech—mostly relating, as 
it does, to home affairs—will be the action of the Legislative body. That there 
will be a sharp firing of Opposition speeches, very trying to the temper of M. 
Walewski, is certain; and already, not only the Emperor but his journalists 
have given notice that they will not take it in good part. The Mexican question, 
the finances which it has helped to disorder, the conduct of the Government in 
electoral matters, the fierce persecution of the press, the continued refusal of 
ordinary political liberty,—all these will form topics of debate, to what end we 
shall see. But one cannot fail to note that, in speaking of foreign policy, the 
Emperor stickles for the indispensable maintenance of the power of the Holy 
Father—a finely ambiguous sentence—and announces that he will observe 
neutrality in regard to Germany. It is also observable that, except to mention 
the death of Leopold I., his Majesty does not speak of Belgium. With regard 
to the Constitution with which he endowed France in 1852, it is something to 
see the Emperor assume the defensive, and plead that, while in some respects 
he thinks it like that of the United States, he does not regard it as defective 
because it differs from that of England. But his assertion will not give any 
satisfaction to those Frenchmen who seek personal liberty and political freedom 
guaranteed by law. 

The chronic strife between the King of Prussia and his Parliament has been 
renewed. He persists and they persist. His blunted conscience is satisfied 
when it has induced him to convoke the Chamber of Deputies; he never 
dreams of taking the least notice of what they recommend or resolve. Unfor- 
tunately there they are, meeting by virtue of a Constitution he has sworn to 


respect ; but he has not sworn to respect their acts. So he continues the farce 


of calling them together, having predetermined to act as he pleases. But this is 
to be the last time. If they do not now declare their agreement with him and 
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record his will and pleasure—all he thinks them good for—he will dissolve 
them. Whether, in that case, Bismark will persuade him not to convoke 
another Parliament remains to be seen. The Prussians are a patient people. 
At the bottom they do not dislike the policy of Bismark; they only dislike 
Bismark and his high-handed ways. They would to-morrow agree to annex 
any amount of Germany to Prussia. They only want to do it under the forms 
of a Constitution. At present Prussia appears to be isolated; but that is pro- 
bably only in appearance. 

The military revolt in Spain appears, and has been officially reported to be 
atan end. Neyer was such a curious business. Not a shot seems to have been 
fired except at Barcelona; and the royal generals seem to have been as anxious 
to avoid Prim as he was to avoid them. Marshal O’Donnell has shown sagacity 
and energy, but he may fall yet by other means. The force of Spanish 
character has been turned against Chili since the capture of a Spanish gunboat 
by a Chilian corvette. The Spanish journals are declaring that the Chilians 
must be exterminated, and England, France, the United States are all warned 
that destruction will await them should they interpose between Spain and the 
gratification of her anger. The Government, however, will be wiser than the 
journalists, because they know how much Spain has at stake. Yet it is no 
doubt true that the nayal successes of the gallant Chilians will a little compli- 
cate the quarrel and make it more difficult to settle. 


Jan. 27. 
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THE ‘hospitable nature of the human mind,” of which George Eliot speaks, 
is nowhere shown more strikingly than in its large tolerance of contradictory 
propositions on religious subjects, and its willingness to assent by turns to each 
of these contradictory propositions, so long as one is not brought face to face with 
the other. This hospitality is, doubtless, very regardless of logic; but it isa 
fortunate thing for the human race that since logic is so recklessly disregarded 
on other points it should also be occasionally slighted on this; for through this 
opening we emerge from obscurity into daylight, and progress is slowly effected. 
At the present hour there is a very general tendency to enlarge the freedom of 
thought on religious topics so as to bring the doctrines of the Church into 
harmony with advancing knowledge. This has, indeed, become inevitable. 
Either the Church must disappear, or its contradictions to demonstrated 
truths must disappear; and this truth has been very plainly expressed by 
Bishop Colenso in his answer to the address with which the inhabitants of 
Natal welcomed his re-appearance among them. THe told them that— 


“As the nation progresses in intelligence and knowledge it may make, and will 
assuredly make, from time to time, those changes in its religious system which the pro- 
gress of the age requires, in order to bring the teaching of the Church of England, as 
the national religious educator, into accordance with that which is imparted—rather 
which is enforced—throughout the length and breadth of the land, in all colleges and 
schools receiving national support. In such colleges and schools, for instance, the main 
result of geological science will be freely and popularly taught in plain English, with- 
out reserve, though utterly irreconcilable, as was lately said in the Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul’s in London, with some well-known statements of the Scripture narrative. It 
is of vital consequence to the permanence of the Church, to its maintaining its hold 
upon all the educated classes of the community—and what class is not embraced in this 
description in these days ’—that the teaching from the pulpit on Sundays should not 
contradict the lessons-of the school on week days. And by virtue of our foundation 
principle the changes needful for this will be made judiciously and gradually, as all such 
changes in our laws are made, by the deliberate action of the Legislature, when the sub- 
jects in question have been long discussed beforehand, freely and fully, in and out of 
Parliament, on all sides, and the public mind has thoroughly ripened upon them.” 


Does not this sound very wise and liberal? And yet, if looked at closely, does 
it not assume the illogical position that after all ‘‘ black is not so very black, 
nor white so very white ;” and that the doctrines of the Church are not to be 
considered as true in themselves, but require modification with the shifting 
knowledge of successive ages ? No one proposes to adapt the truths of mathe- 
matics in this way. The logical mind will insist that the dogmas which form 
the foundation of the Church are either true or false. It will not admit a 
flexible and shifting truth. 

But there is another and more immediately practical bearing in the Bishop's 
position to which attention should be called, and which has been laid hold of in 
the Pall Mail Gazette—it is the appeal to Parliament as the source of the desired 
alteration in the laws and teaching of the Church. Now except it be to loosen 
altogether the bonds of Church and State, and to remove every species of legis- 
lative interference in matters of Religion, philosophic politicians, and logical 
theologians will altogether oppose any such appeal. There can be no doubt 
that in England the Church is part of the law of the land; the doctrine 
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discipline, and organisation of the Church are settled by the law of the land 
just.as much as the doctrine, discipline, and organisation of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy are settled by it. And on this the Pall Mall Gazette remarks :— 


“The novelty of the Bishop of Natal’s principle lies not so much in the fact that he 
makes this statement, as in the inference which he draws from it, and which, if it be well 
considered, really is an inevitable consequence of it, though it is so intensely unwelcome 
to those whom it concerns that it will probably be repudiated by them, or, at all events, 
will make its way, if at all, in the slowest possible way. This inference is, that it is the 
duty of the English Legislature to see that the discipline of the Church is useful and 
that its doctrines are true ; that Parliament, in short, is a theological assembly, in so far 
as it is the governing body and legislature of a Church, and that as such it neither can 
nor ought to avoid the consideration of the truth of the creed which it compels the 
clergy to read and to teach. It is impossible to avoid this inference so long as we have 
a National Church, and so long as it is supposed that the truth of the doctrines of that 
Church is a matter of importance. It is difficult to say whether such a conclusion is more 
unwelcome to statesmen or divines. Statesmen are naturally eager to keep clear of 
religious controversy—the most exasperating, the most fruitless, the least satisfactory 
of all forms of human discourse, as they would say. Divines, again, naturally consider 
that such controversy is their own -peculiar province, and that any interference in it on 
the part of" politicians is a profanation and an intrusion, and it must be admitted that 
such feeling is perfectly natural, and that much is to be said for it. Still the question 
remains, who is to legislate for the National Church? Parliament only can do so, and 
how can it do so without any reference to the question of truth and falsehood ?”’ 


The idea of Parliament discussing the truth or falsehood of religious doctrines 
is so utterly preposterous that we may hope it will never pass into effect. Why 
not, on similar grounds, leave the discussion of scientific truths to Parliament? 
Why not allow majorities to determine the views which shall be taught on 
debateable questions, after ‘‘ free and full discussion?” The writer admits 
that Parliament can only legislate for the Church upon reference to the truth 
and falsehood of its doctrines; and adds :— 


“So great is this difficulty that there is always danger that people may wish to get rid 
of it by giving up the national character of the Church altogether. ‘They will say, why 
not put religious controversy in its proper place by falling back on the voluntary system, 
pure and simple, and so leaving the whole matter to the course of private discussion ? 
The answer is that this practically comes to delivering up the whole subject to different 
knots of mutually exclusive clergymen. ‘The effect of this is to degrade and impoverish 
religious thought, and to draw a line between religion and common life, which is to the 
last degree injurious to the interests of both.” 


The alternative is not alarming to any one who fuils to see the supreme advan- 
tage of a National Church in a nation which has many churches, and for 
believers who haye diverse faiths. Suppose the whole subject of Religion is 
given up to different knots of mutually exclusive clergymen (as, indeed, it now 
is, short of legislative interference in favour of one particular knot), what 
objection is there in that? Science is given up to sects; Literature is given up 
to coteries. Each preacher finds his own public. What can liberty of thought 
demand beyond this ? 

The writer’s dread, if I interpret it correctly, is not that each body of 
believers should be allowed to form its own organisation, but that one body of 
mutually exclusive and excessively quarrelsome clergy should legislate for the 
nation. If that be his repugnance to leaving the question to the clergy, I 
entirely share it. But that assumes the necessity of a National Church and of 
legislation beyond sectarian circles. If the organisation of the churches were 
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left wholly to the followers of each Church, it is difficult to see how this would 
degrade and impoverish religious thought, and still more difficult to see how it 
would draw a line between religion and common life. There seems to me great 
force in the remark :— 


“ “Tf religious belief is to exercise its due influence, and take its proper place amongst 
mankind, it must do so by reason of its identification with the highest and most vigorous 
forms of thought upon other kindred subjects; and this can be brought about only by 
the care and thought of the ablest part of the whole community. This again can be 
secured only by the lay government of the Church; and it is a necessary condition of 
this again that those who govern the Church should be prepared, in case of need, to 
discuss the truth or falsehood of its doctrines.” 

But surely the writer has very needlessly identified lay government with 
Parliamentary government—the organisation of sections with the organisation 
of the whole? That the ablest men and the highest forms of thought should 
be instruments in the organisation of each separate Church is a very different 
proposition from that of Parliamentary legislation being called upon to settle 
first what is true, what has to be taught, and next how it is to be taught,—and 
of one Church being thus organised in place of many. Let the Legislature cease 
to have any voice whatever in matters of religion, and then in the conflict of the 
churches each will gain the place due to its persuasive influence, each will gain 
the organisation best suited to its needs. 


The death of Manzoni’s illustrious son-in-law, Massimo d’Azeglio, will carry 
grief into many Italian homes, and a sigh into many English homes, where 
his memory is cherished as that of a calm upright patriot and admirable writer. 
What he did for Italy is best known to Italians; but all of us who have any 
acquaintance with Italian literature know his position there. His historical 
novel, ‘* Niccold de’ Lapi,” is second only to ‘‘ I promessi Sposi ;” and though to 
impatient readers it may occasionally seem rather oppressive in its ‘‘ longueurs,” 
and to critical readers rather defective in its presentation of the epoch and 
chaotic in its crowding of violent melodramatic incidents, yet both the impatient 
and the critical will admit the interest and seriousness of the work, and recog- 
nise in it a work of real genius. The character of Fanfulla, the soldier of 
fortune turned monk, is one Scott would have delighted in, and is touched with 
extraordinary humour. The grand figure of old Niccold stands out like a 
Greek statue. The influence of Savonarola is felt throughout. In the dearth 
of historical novels, a dearth made all the more conspicuous from the great 
quantity of mistaken efforts in this direction, ‘‘ Niccold de’ Lapi” has justly 
acquired a wide renown. 


The other day a critic avowed his opposition to Mr. John Mill’s philosophy 
on the ground of its being ‘‘ dreary and cheerless.” This is indeed a common 
weakness. While every one loudly proclaims his earnest desire to arrive at the 
truth, many reject the truth if they imagine it is likely to be unpleasant. The 
fact is, truth is only the object of the intellect; and most men argue as much 
from the data of their feelings, as from the data of logic. They wish to ascertain 
what is, but they wish the result to accord with their preconception of what 
ought to be. Instead of loyally submitting their minds to the conclusions of 
research, they affix a condition to their submission, and withhold assent unless 
the conclusion is agreeable. Thus itis that certain theories are offered to us under 
the tempting guise of being lofty or consoling; and against others we are solemnly 
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warned as being cheerless and degrading ; whether they are true or false seems 
of much less moment; or rather their truth and falsehood are supposed to be 
involved in the assumption of their foftiness and cheerlessness. The answer to 
this is twofold. The facts of the universe have their own order, and this order, 
which we desire to ascertain, is quite irrespective of our feelings. Upon what 
ground can we claim that truth shall be cheerful and consolatory ? and however 
we may wish the truth to be pleasant to us, how will our wishes affect the actual 
order of things? Suppose that the truth is such as rudely to shake our precon- 
ceptions, and painfully to press upon our sensibilities—as indeed truth often 
does—shall we not rather resign ourselves to this necessity, and shall we not be 
stronger from our clearer vision and our more patient resignation ? But, secondly, 
the assumption of loftiness and cheerlessness is often preposterously absurd. A 
man finds certain emotions clustered round certain doctrines, the two having 
grown up together, and dreads lest the change in the doctrines should be 
followed by a destruction of the emotions; but the baselessness of this terror 
is seen in the fact that men who hold opposite views have similar emotions 
clustering round their doctrines. We are warned against materialism as cold 
and desolating. The real warning should be against materialism as erroneous ; 
in point of fact, we do not find that materialists are cold and desolated, any 
more than that spiritualists are hot and happy. 

But, it will be asked, are we never to judge of a doctrine by its consequences ? 
I answer, jYes ; but only when the consequences from which we judge are 
themselves doctrinal ; that is to say, only when the intellect is contradicted by 
the intellect, and not when the intellect is opposed by the feelings. The 
reductio ad absurdum exhibits a latent fallacy. The proposition which logically 
leads to a false conclusion must be false. If we have established a law of 
gravitation, we conclude without examination that any statement which contra- 
dicts that law is either false in itself or imperfectly stated. But we cannot 
infer that the statement is false because it is disagreeable to us; we cannot 
conclude that it is erroneous because we are vaguely afraid lest, if true, it 
should ‘‘ sap the foundations of society.”” We must ascertain, as best we can, 
what is the truth of the statement, and then accept it, agreeable or not. If 
true, we shall find either that our terror of its sapping the foundations is entirely 
imaginary, and that no such influence can really be exercised by it ; or else that 
the foundations are defective, and need strengthening. 

I am not Quixotic enough to suppose that exposure of this common weakness 
will much abate the evil. Vituperation is often so much easier than argument, 
and is found to be so effective with weak minds, that there is little hope of its 
being discontinued. But a percentage may be saved. By dint of frequently 
exposing the absurdity, a certain number of serious minds will be led to check 
their native tendency to judge of doctrines by supposed consequences; and as 
the world moves on, enlarging its knowledge and reflecting on past errors, it will 
learn more and more to separate questions of logic from questions of feeling. 

M. Paul Stapfer, with a whimsical and somewhat laborious playfulness, un- 
dertakes to expose the contradictions of Literary Criticism in his little work, 
“* Petite Comédie de la Critique Littéraire” (W. Jeffs), wherein three schools of 
criticism, the dogmatic, the sceptical, and the historical, are shown exerting 
their ingenuity on the inexhaustible subject, Moliére. Criticism, he says, has 
never doubted its own capacity: ‘‘ Elle n’a jamais douté, d’abord, de sa puissance 
et de son droit de dogmatiser, de juger d’aprés des dogmes littéraires.” And 
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yet, as he remarks, the dogmas which are undisputed on the right bank of 
the Rhine are completely reversed on the left bank. The axiom of French 
criticism is an absurdity to Germans, while Englishmen advance an axiom 
disputed by both Germans and French. In France, he says, no one has ever 
doubted the truth of the axiom that the comic poet must disappear behind his 
characters, and that he must paint reality. And yet what havoc such axioms 
would make with writers who have a marked individuality, and a varied fancy ! 
M. Stapfer undertakes to show, what indeed was easily shown, the manifold and 
manifest absurdities into which Schlegel is led in applying to Moliére the dogmas 
of a narrow philosophy of art. But he might also have shown that it was 
Schlegel’s want of critical insight and sympathy with the comic which led him 
into these errors, quite as much as his critical dogmas. The man who fails to 
perceive the comic quality of Le Misanthrope and Tartufe, who only recog- 
nises in Moliére a talent for farce, gives us his measure: we need not inquire 
whether his theoretical principles are sound or unsound ; we are assured of his 
incompetence. Schlegel was a brilliant lecturer, and his work on the Drama 
has stimulated Europe by its paradoxes, its eloquence, and its one-sided apergus ; 
but it is an extraordinary tissue of errors and perversities, and to my thinking 
proves him to have been lamentably deficient in critical insight. Instead of 
exhibiting this, M. Stapfer has undertaken to parody Schlegel’s criticism on 
Moliére ; and he does it at wearisome length. He then parodies Jean Paul and 
Hegel on the same subject. The book is piquant; but, as I have implied, the 
whim which would have amused us in an essay becomes fatiguing when spread 
over a volume. 


The art of selection is not often so successfully displayed as it is in the volume 
of ‘‘Poems of the Inner Life” (Sampson Low, Son, and Marston), which is 
‘intended to show forth the deeper meanings of Nature and of Life, giving some 
of the words of truth and beauty which the poets have spoken concerning that 
side of our inner life which is turned towards Heaven, and which is lighted by 
the light of God.” It is a volume of religious poetry, but not selected for 
sectarian or dogmatic purposes ; indeed, with a wise catholicity, it embraces the 
poetic outpourings of John Henry Newman, Keble, Kingsley, Christina Rosetti, 
Clough, Coleridge, Faber, Browning (to mention a few of the most diverse 
minds), and avoiding for the most part the works of the elder poets, brings 
together many of the less-known but worth-knowing moderns. On this account 
the volume will be welcome to poetic readers; and when they have made them- 
selves acquainted with its contents, they will set a place apart for it on their 
book-shelves among the favourites. 

Let me add a word of recommendation to the useful little handbook by Mr. 
Franz Thimm, ‘‘The Literature of Germany from its Earliest Period to the 
Present Time” (Second Edition ; Thimm), which in the compass of two hundred 
and fifty pages gives a succession of biographies of the chief German writers 
and sketches of the schools, with dates and biographical indications, very ser- 
viceable for rapid reference. There are some horrible woodcuts inconsiderately 
introduced—libels on the great men whose physiognomies they pretend to 
represent ; but the little book is one which meets a want; and is unlike most 


brief surveys of the kind, in being attractive to the reader as well as useful for 


reference. EDITOR. 
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DRAWING FROM NATURE; A SERIES OF PROGRESSIVE INSTRUCTIONS IN 
SKETCHING. With Illustrations. By G. Barnarp, Professor of Drawing 
in Rugby School. Longman & Co. 1865. 
Tuts large volume reminds one of the portfolio which an active sketcher brings 
back from a trip to Switzerland. Boats, houses, vines, castles, chalets, and 
mountain-reminiscences mark out his course from the Rhine to Monte Rosa. 
When a picturesque peasant crosses the way, he attempts the human figure, but 
with less satisfactory results. There are abundance of pretty bits, and proofs 
of careful observation, but nothing finished, and no system or order. Mr. 
Barnard’s introduction, on which a few remarks will be added presently, con- 
tains a fair eulogy of his art, and would not be out of place as an Academy 
lecture, but has little applicable to such a drawing-class as that of a public school. 
A chapter on ‘“‘ elementary practice” follows, in which the instructions are too 
closely confined to that very small point, the different kinds of ‘‘ touch” proper 
to express different kinds of foliage. ‘‘ The oak, sycamore, &c., require a touch 
such as Fig. 4, which is a boundary line made with concave touches; the foliage 
of bushes and shrubs being more upright than that of trees, the touches should 
generally be drawn in the same direction, or slightly varying on all sides from 
the perpendicular. Strokes placed nearly parallel, and pointing upwards, give 
the usual appearance of the leaves of firs,” &c. No doubt Mr. Barnard, as a 
skilful artist, is able to clothe these dry bones with life when he teaches, but 
they are not likely to be of much use to his readers, unless it be to train them 
in mechanical habits, and make them believe that there is some royal road to 
painting foliage, other than that old and very laborious one—many years spent 
in studying it. 

Mr. Barnard then proceeds to describe, one by one, the appearance of the 
chief European trees, and the principal elements in ‘‘ foreground studies,” 
cottage homes, shrubs, hedge plants, the roadside, the heath, the stream, and 
the like. These chapters are illustrated by woodcuts, poetical extracts, notices 
when the tree was introduced into England, and other discursive matter; 
the best part being the descriptive analysis of each tree, shrub, and other 
natural feature. Here Mr. Barnard has put together a number of careful 
observations ; a sort of calendar, showing the different tints assumed by the 
forest between spring and fall, being the most novel and available thing for 
real use. As, however, trees and foregrounds do not make up all the landscape, 
one naturally expects that the author will give a similar catalogue raisonné for 
the sea, the ships, the shore, or, at any rate, the sky, which can hardly be 
absent from the picture, and in the hands of such a master as Mr. Ruskin fills 
a series of chapters which few who have read them are likely to forget. But in 
place of these items—to which, in case of schoolboys, architecture should 
certainly be added, as a thing more within their reach as artists than a forest— 
we find a miscellaneous collection of essays and narratives, a whole history + 
lithography, a rambling chapter on ‘‘ modern painters as teachers,” and wn 
writer’s travelling experiences in Fontainebleau, Switzerland, and the Pyrested , 
What these little journals haye to do with progressive instructions in dr’ 
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from nature does not appear; but they are pleasingly written and prettily 
illustrated, and suggest that Mr. Barnard, like Mr. Lear, might make an agree- 
able use of his abilities for authorship and landscape, if he took pains to describe 
one or two of his excursions in rather more detail. Let us adda hope that 
Mr. Barnard will, in that case, work up lithography as they do in France, to a 
more effective general tone and more forcible quality, and will altogether dis- 
card the harsh and gaudy ‘‘chromo” prints, at least until that process shall 
have reached a development more worthy the name of art. 

It will be seen that Mr. Barnard’s large volume cannot be regarded of value as 
amanual; but its ostensible purpose may justify the addition of a few words on 
the part which instruction in drawing might hold in our school and home edu- 
cation. Inspired by a laudable zeal for his art, in his introduction he quotes an 
eloquent passage by the head master of Rugby, in which Dr. Temple, after distin- 
guishing between the effects which the several branches of learning produce upon 
the character, sums up, ‘‘ That study will do the most which most familiarises 
a boy’s mind with noble thoughts, with beautiful images, with the deeds and 
the words which great men have done and said, and all others have admired and 
loved.” Drawing does much of this, adds Mr. Barnard; and so perhaps it may 
in the case of a Titian ora Reynolds, but hardly (it may be feared), even at 
Rugby, when taught at the rate of two hours per week for four or five years, 
during which the whole art of outline, perspective, sepia, and water-colours 
xppears to be attempted. 

it must be presumed that more time than this cannot be fairly allotted to draw- 
ing, even by the most intelligent and liberally-minded management ; and if an 
elementary course for the amount of time specified were enforced upon all the 
scholars, excellent results might be expected. A very few boys, with a real gift 
for art, would learn the indispensable first steps ; more would be trained to admire 
rationally ; but these advantages, real as they are, will probably be found of 
less importance than the power which all might thus acquire of giving pleasure 
to themselves and others by sketches of what strikes them when away from 
home, and of expressing their ideas when they wish to describe anything to 
others. Drawing is, in this sense, only another and a more intellectual mode 
of writing ; and we should soon see English houses and their contents, with all 
that belongs to the laying-out of grounds and gardens, managed with much 
better effect, if the owners were able to sketch their own plans, and had been 
themselves trained in taste by that familiarity with objects of beauty which is 
very rarely obtained, except by those who have in some degree learned drawing. 

When one remembers, however, that to master form, even landscape form, 
with light and shade, required several years of unremitting attention from 
Turner, and that to colour in any sense worth trying for, as Mr. Ruskin has 
observed, requires a lifetime, it may be doubted whether the plan which Mr. 
Barnard appears to pursue with his pupils is likely to teach them that elementary 
drawing to which only the above remarks apply. The directions given seem, 
indeed, rather qualified to produce that imperfect imitation of second-rate work 
which is the bane of amateur water-colours; but as this cannot be ascribed (we 

aagine) to want of thoroughness in the master, it probably arises from the 

Te-obligatory character of the study. Unless the drawing lesson be made de 

briwy, like the grammar lesson, it will be impossible not to allow boys to 

refer. in a great degree, their own way with it; they must be tempted by 
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anecdotes and lured by colours, as this book too much reveals; and they will 
naturally prefer the pride and pleasure of colouring from nature to the bare study 
of form, with light and shade, and the acquisition of command oyer so small a 
thing as the pencil, or at most over chalk and sepia. Yet, looking to the lives of 
artists, it is surely certain that nothing beyond these attainments can be fairly 
grounded, much less mastered, by two hours a week between the ages of thir- 
teen and nineteen, especially if some study of the human form be required—a 
study without which it seems difficult, if not impossible, to gain that refine- 
ment in outline which is called for everywhere by the natural landscape. 

If the above views, with reference to the amount of teaching in this art 
which can be given at an English public school (or to girls at home, in regard 
to whom these remarks apply equally), and to the value of that training, be 
correct, it follows that (except where a very marked natural gift or bias appears) 
all practice in colours should be rigidly excluded from the programme ; that 
the drawing-lesson should be made obligatory ; and that the training should be 
limited to giving command over pencil, pen, chalk, and washes in one tint, 
which the scholars should employ on simple objects, on casts from good models 
of the figure, and on the less difficult forms of landscape. Such a training 
will give them those powers of preserving memoranda of journeys or home 
scenes, and of designing anything they wish to have executed, which have been 
described before as the first practical results of acquaintance with drawing. At 
the same time, they will have learned some rules of art, have received encourage- 
ment to observe for themselves (the one’ and only foundation of taste), and, if 
naturally gifted for painting, will find in their elementary training the necessary 
pre-condition of success when, in maturer years, and with more time for so 
arduous an art, they venture on the vast career of colour. But what should be 
held up before their eyes at school is not a poor imitation of professional paint- 
ing to make their sisters stare, or an attempt to learn in a few hours what cost 
Turner or Stanfield their whole lives, but practical command over a much 
more modest form of art. In itself, no amateur’s work in colour will ever be 
worth the paper which it covers. To discover this is already a great lesson in 
taste. Elementary drawing is within everybody’s reach, but art, in the strict 
sense, is the business of a life. Tintoret’s saying remains always true, é imiienso 
lo studio della pittura: e sempre si far il mar maggiore. 

F. T, PALGRAVE. 


Tue Rep Surrt. By AtBerto Mario. Smith, Elder, & Co. 1865. 
WERE it not that it is all true, this little book would be ridiculously melo- 
dramatic. The same thing has been said a score of times of the expedition of 
which Signor Mario’s book is the record. Had it not been altogther successful, 
it would have been, of all attempts, the most absurd. ‘‘The Red Shirt” is of 
course the Garibaldian’uniform ; Alberto Mario was one of those few chosen com- 
panions who went with Garibaldi from Palermo to Naples; and this volume 
contains the story of the campaign in a series of chapters which have been 
printed before, and which, though they bear the name of Signor Mario, and 
were doubtless first written by him in his own language, now appear to us in 
the words of Signor Mario’s English wife,—a lady who has long been known 
and greatly admired for all that she has endured, and all that she has dared , 
.and all that she has believed, on behalf of Garibaldi and the Italian cause. 
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It cannot be said that this book gives a lucid account of the Dictator’s military 
movements during those two most important months of his life, in which he 
added the kingdom of Naples to the kingdom of Italy ; but no one would expect 
that it should do so, or would look for a lucid account of such a progress. The 
whole campaign was as a campaign in fairyland. When Signor Mario tells us 
that on one occasion he was despatched with his wife and a sergeant to reduce 
to obedience an island which had been supposed to show reactionary Bourbonite 
tendencies, and that, so ordered, he went to the island and brought his mission 
to a satisfactory end; and when on another occasion he was called up, as he 
tells us, in the middle of the night, by Garibaldi, to go in search of a missing 
brigade,—which he succeeded in finding, greeting the brigade with a cocked 
pistol and a ‘‘ Chi va 1a,” and placing it afterwards on the ground prescribed for 
it, though he did not know the right of the army from the left,—we feel that we 
are dealing with people who ought to have been simply histrionic, and with 
circumstances which would have been unutterably burlesque had they not been 
so grandly real. Garibaldi’s march, however, was not only real, but moreover 
supereminently successful. Here is a story as of an army of Bombastes Furioso, 
a record of troops to whom when dismissed might well have been given that 
famous order not to kick up a row. But this Furioso not only banished a 
dynasty and conquered a kingdom,—but he gave over the kingdom so conquered 
to a constitutional government without an effort to gratify a personal ambition. 
And there, at this moment, is the kingdom prospering in the position in which 
he so placed it! Nothing but the undoubted historical fact of Garibaldi’s suc- 
cess would make it possible for us to believe the details of Signor Mario’s tale. 
It reads as being much less probable than Robinson Crusoe, and almost on a 
par, as regards fact, with Don Quixote or Baron Munchausen. But, then, there 
is the fact that it is all true! 

There is something exquisitely charming in the history of Garibaldi’s adven- 
tures,—something which makes us look back on the old stories of the grand 
knights of fable, and almost believe that they may have been true. He has 
been a King Arthur in his way, loving his countrymen with his whole heart, 
loying truth, loving honour, doing wondrous things with a meek unambitious 
spirit, desiring nothing for himself but all things for the cause, ignorant in the 
world’s ways, but yet endowed with great capacity for ordering and keeping in 
order other men. Who so foolish as King Arthur in his own affairs,—unless 
Garibaldi has since his time been more foolish ? Who so grand in all public 
matters,—unless Garibaldi has been more grand? Other men in history haye 
done as wonderful things as he did,—though indeed not many; and other men 
may perhaps have been as self-denying; but to have been a Napoleon and 
a Bayard together has not been the lot of many men,—perhaps of no other man 
whom we can name. Cincinnatus is almost mythic to us; and even in the 
story of Cincinnatus, as we know it, there is nothing told of such deeds as those 
which Garibaldi has performed. To have done it,—to have marched through 
the kingdom of Naples and taken the capital in the face of all the standing army 
of the king, is not half so great a thing as to have conceived the doing so to be 
possible, and to have acted on such a conception. 

There is a fresh sweet innocence in the telling of the tale by Signor Mario 
which wins upon the reader in spite of the ambiguity of the details. The 
reader, in truth, seldom knows where he is or what his heroes are doing. He 
does not know how Garibaldi makes his way from Palermo to Naples. Giving 
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a verdict of the book as a book of history, we are bound to say that the book is 
a bad book. But looking at the book as a labour of love, as an expression of 
intense admiration, as a concourse of words and phrases poured forth in the 
fulness of heart,—with the one object of deifying a man honestly thought to be 
worthy of deification,—looking at the book in this light, we are inclined to say 
that it is a good book. That Signor Mario is an honest friend, a loyal man, a 
true patriot, a Red Shirt inside and out, an Italian of whom Italy should be 
proud and fond, no reader of the book will doubt. 

The portion of the story which is best told is that which is told in the last 
three pages,—how Garibaldi abdicated his power and gave up the kingdom 
which he had conquered, when King Victor Emmanuel came to take it from his 
hands. To Garibaldi it must have seemed almost as though his great work had 
been done for nothing ;—and yet he did not hesitate for a moment, knowing that 
so the majority of his countrymen wished it to be. ‘To those who followed him 
in their red shirts, to Signor Mario among the number, Victor Emmanuel was 
almost as distasteful, almost as antagonistic to their ideas of freedom, as King 
Francis Bourbon of Naples ; and yet, at a word from him they loved, they were 
satisfied, after what they had done, to give way, and to abandon all the honours 
of successful revolt. "We know the history and the result of the coup d'état by 
which France was taken prisoner. Southern Italy was set free by a second 
coup d’état as miraculous, as mysterious, as successful as the former. But they 
who assisted Garibaldi in the latter have not become dukes, or presidents, or 
field-marshals, nor have they had allotted to them the magnificent appanages 
which a conquered kingdom will always afford to give to her conquerors. In 
return for all that our author did,—he and his wife with him,—I doubt whether 
he has as much to show, provided from the resources of the country which he 
assisted to make free, as even a Red Shirt. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE CONVERSION OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS: THE BoyLE LECTURES FoR 
1865. By CHARLES MERIVALE, B.D., Chaplain to the House of Commons. 
Longmans, 1866. 


Is the ‘public ” whom an English theological writer addresses thoroughly distinct 
in mental calibre and cultivation from that to which a German appeals, or why 
is it that the contrast between the two writers is generally so strong? The 
German, however compactly he has built, never thinks of pulling down the. 
scaffolding ; he looks upon it rather as an ornament than otherwise ;—the 
Englishman delights to clear everything away ; he hides the joints, polishes the 
corners—nay, often, like some medizeyal architects, he rejoices in keeping out 
of sight what his superstructure really rests on. Of course this is not true of 
all Englishmen: since Coleridge’s day we have been getting more and more 
Germanised. But it is still ‘‘the English manner ;” and even now that it 
has grown somewhat unfashionable to haye no sign of ‘‘ scaffolding” any- 
where, we mostly relegate our learned notes to the end of the volume, merely 
embodying in the text the ultimate results of our reading. Mr. Merivale’s 
book, then, is thoroughly English in style and execution. Of course we do not 
expect anything very deep in a volume of sermons, though Bishop Butler and 
others have shown us that sermons may be profound without being uninterest- 
ing. The Boyle Lecturer, however, has not aimed at profundity: he has 
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laid aside the scholarly garb which becomes him so well as historian of the 
Upper Empire, and appears (as he did last year, in the series of which this 
volume is a continuation) as a fascinating writer, addressing an audience 
refined rather than deeply learned, and putting the subject before them in 
a way which, though not new, is valuable, because it is so perspicuous that 
it can scarcely be misunderstood or forgotten. 

About the Northern nations Mr. Merivale does not tell us much. He 
begins with the apologists: shows how Justin and Clement—the one after 
the conservative Athenian fashion, the cther with Alexandrian ingenuity— 
insisted on the argument from adaptation, ‘“‘the agreement of Christian 
truth with the wants and imaginations of religious men among the pagans; ” 
how ‘‘ the impetuous Tertullian,” on the contrary, would have the Gospel 
stand as its own witness to itself, and appealed to the conscience, which 
(he declared) is naturally Christian; how in Origen the historical proofs 
of Christianity and its continuity are forcibly brought forward; and lastly, 
how, with Athanasius and Augustine, we come to the age of creeds. We 
doubt whether the worshippers of primitive tradition will relish being told 
that till the fourth century “‘ the discrimination of the Persons of the Godhead 
was unsteady and fluctuating;” and that the great doctrines of the divine 
nature, of salvation, and of grace could not be settled earlier, because, till 
Origen, there was no recognised sacred text; in fact, that ‘‘the apology 
against Celsus is the basis of the Athanasian and Augustinian theology.” 
Athanasius and Augustine work out from ‘‘ Revelation,” the one the nature 
of God and of Christ, the other the nature of man in relation toGod. Mr. 
Merivale is alive to Augustine’s errors and weaknesses; but he recognises in 
the defeat of Arius and Pelagius “ the final overthrow of Paganism, with which 
the creeds of those two heresiarchs were very closely bound up.” Then 
follows a chapter on the lapse of the Christian world into a sort of elegant 
Leo X. state. We are reminded how Bishop Synesius, Hypatia’s friend, was 
allowed to keep his wife and his opinions; how Basil interchanged courtesies 
with Libanius; and how Jerome, in his caye at Bethlehem, had scribes at 
work on Plato and Cicero, “never reflecting how the sweet poison might 
ruin his transcribers.” Is Mr. Merivale right, by the way, in calling Boethius 
‘‘a man whom we know to have been a professed Christian and churchman ; 
but in whose writings there is no trace of Christianity whatever ?”’ Surely 
the question of Boethius’s creed is still hardly settled: all the stories about his 
Christian doings are as fabulous as those about the medizyal ‘‘ Virgilius;” and 
the theological works, first spoken of (we belieye) by Hincmar, are plausibly attri- 
buted to a namesake. Boethius was probably no more a Christian than Claudian 
or Zosimus: at any rate, it is unfair to infer the decay of spiritual religion from 
the heathen tone of the ‘‘ De Consolatione.” At last, in the fifth lecture, the 
Northern nations are brought forward: they have been, ‘like John the Bap- 
tist, in the deserts till the day of their showing to the Empire.” The parallel is 
not very clear, except that just as John Baptist’s call to repentance did not 
save the Jewish nation from destruction, so nothing could avail to save the 
Roman world ;—for ‘‘ mankind had fallen into old age, and the seed of the ancient 
civilisation was worn out.” However, the barbarians came, not (by the way) 
altogether ignorant of the religion of the conquered people ; and medizyvalism, 
of which Mr. Merivale tells us the distinctive feature is its sense of personal 
relation to God, superseded the state Christianity of the Latins. We cannot 
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set much store by our author’s notes on the analogies between the Edda and 
the Bible, nor on his repetition of the old, old tale about Coifi, nor yet on the 
quotation from Menzel about the German reverence for women. Does Mr. 
Merivale mean that women owe their possibly higher position in modern times 
to the infusion of German blood, or to the influence of Christianity ? If he means 
the former (and the state of women among the Eastern Christians scarcely leaves 
him any alternative), why does he speak of women as degraded in. Pagan times, 
as if the degradation was due to the creed and not to the race ? 

Again, is he quite right in fact when he speaks of woman under the highest 
Pagan culture asdegraded in her social position because she was deemed unworthy 
of moral consideration, and vice versa 2? The remark is certainly not new, and we 
much doubt whether itis true. It isunsafe to arguefrom the “lighter literature” 
ofany nation. Noone, for instance, will say that woman was degraded among the 
earlier, scarcely even among the later, Jews; yet there are sentiments about her 
in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus just as disparaging as anything in Euripides. 
Even from Greece, the country where women had the least ostensible share 
of power and consideration, we must except Sparta, where they were even too 
influential. And as to the exaltation of womankind through the Blessed 
Virgin, had not Olympus its Hera ? Was not Pallas first of all the immortals 
save only wegis-bearing Zeus? Were not the Etruscan Menrva and Cupra 
female goddesses ? Had not even the Syrians their Astaroth? The fact, which 
Mr. Merivale misses, is, that woman lost status (when she did lose it), not 
through paganism, but through the decay of it. Mythology, the spontaneous 
growth of a nation’s thought, always had in it plenty of ‘‘ the female ele- 
ment.” Philosophy, artificial, the work exclusively of male minds, left (will 
it now-a-days leave?) woman more and more out of account. There are, 
we believe, three stages in the social relation between the sexes. Savages 
work women hard and treat them ill. By-and-by, as the simpler form of 
civilisation grows up, woman rises to more or less of real equality, under 
very different social forms. ‘‘ Hic ubi Ego Caius, tu Caia,” was the good old 
Roman maxim; and we do not think the “ pernicis uxor Appuli” was a whit 
less considered in the household, or more ‘‘ put upon” than a Devonshire 
farmer’s wife now-a-days. She certainly had to do less hard work than thousands 
of the women whom every tourist sees breaking their backs in Wurtemburg, 
and, indeed, in almost every part of the Fatherland. Then comes the last stage ; 
civilisation grows highly artificial—“ effete,” in Mr. Merivale’s language—and 
woman either sinks, as she has done in many Eastern countries, or gets into a 
factitious position, as she did at Rome under the Ceesars, and afterwards at 
Constantinople, and as she may yet do in modern Europe, unless we manage to 
solve the hard problem of female education. The fact is, the elevation of woman 
was due to a variety of causes; and Mr. Merivale adds nothing to the philosophy 
of the subject when he attributes it in one place to the influence of Christianity, 
and in another to the temper of the German tribes. He forgets that the world 
is not made up of Greeks and Germans. The Arabs, for instance, have always 
had their prophetesses; and the female influence which was so all-powerful 
at the court of Elagabalus was neither Christian nor Teutonic. One more 
remark, and we have done. Mr. Merivale brings out a strong contrast between 
the Christians of the Empire, whose religion was almost as much a state religion 
as the old Paganism, and the German, who had “‘ the instinct of individuality.” 
As in his former course of sermons, he was tempted to insist too much 
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on the exclusively social and national aspect of the old ‘faith, so here we 
think he lays too much stress on this “‘sense of a personal relation to 
God, this loyalty as opposed to patriotism, which marks the new race.” True, 
the so-called Christianity of too many of us is intensely narrow; but it is 
this very narrowness, so opposed to the teaching of St. Paul, for instance, which 
weakens its influence over many of the most earnest minds of the age. But 
this narrowness is not so much due to Teutonic blood, as to the terrible state of 
lawlessness and hopeless misrule into which the invasion of the barbarians 
plunged most of the Empire; and which feudalism, where it had free scope, but 
too well perpetuated. In the utter rout and break up of society, religion 
became a ‘‘ sauve qui peut,” and unhappily the selfish feeling has outlived its 
cause. Mr. Merivale’s ‘‘ Pagan” is (like Mr. Maurice’s ‘‘Jew”’) a sort of 
Aunt Sally, at whom theological missiles may be ‘‘ shied” without mercy ; 
but we must protest against the objection that ‘“‘he had no regard, in the 
exercise of charity, to ulterior issues personal to himself.” This, if true, 
ought to secure him the highest praise that 1aan can receive: it is to realise the 
precept about the left hand knowing nothing of the right hand’s doings. 
‘ As to the Germans, it is interesting to contrast Mr. Merivale’s view of 
their ‘‘ good work in reforming Christianity” with the eloquent protests of 
‘ L’Abbé * * * in “Le Maudit” and his other books. The Frenchman finds 
that the early Roman worship was perfection ; it was calm, it was intellectual. 
The Germans, who kept streaming into the Empire long before they consum- 
mated its ruin, were the sophisticators of what ‘‘ the Greek Latin race” had 
kept pure and undefiled : ‘‘ To please their sensuous tastes the ritual was turned 
into a mere stage play.” One thing is certain: we owe our notions of equality 
before God not to ‘the Germans,” among whom the baron built a church or 
founded a monastery to save his own soul, without much thought as to whether 
his serfs had souls or not, but to the ‘‘ Orientalism” which (in spite of our- 
selyes) has filtered into our whole religious system. We cannot even agree with 
our author that the fecling is a direct result of the belief in immortality: the 
Jews had it at a time when their views about a future state were, to say the 
least of it, cloudy. To argue that the Germans have taught us to hold all men 
equal before God because Mr. Merivale was kept from the Duke of Wellington’s 
funeral by having to bury a pauper, and that he read precisely the same words 
over the pauper as those which were read over the hero, is to put the matter in 
a way more novel than convincing. However, though we have taken exception 
to some of Mr. Merivale’s positions, we of course agree with him that the Ger- 
manic races had a ‘“‘ mission ;” and that the infusion of new blood was of infinite 
value to the civilised world. All we insist on is, that, as ‘‘ Teuton worship” 
has so thoroughly ousted the Gibbonism of the last century, we do not get to 
think our northern ancestors faultless, and to deny any excellence whatsoever to 
the system which they overthrew. 

Mr. Merivale’s book is an elegant and singularly lucid digest of well-known 
facts. The thoughts are rather clear-sown, the matter perhaps thinly spread ; 
and when he compares the ‘‘wrathful faces of the Germans, looming in the 
distance and swelling into frightful proportions, as Cyprian looks on at them,” 
to ‘‘ the breast of the mighty monster of the rail, as it bears down bodily upon 
us, dilating with every pulsation,” we are painfully reminded that we are reading 
a sermon, and that this is what some people call eloquence. We think, too, 
Mr. Meriyale is wrong in talking of ‘‘ sermons in the Jewish temple,” and in 
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calling’ Purgatory a Northern addition to the Christian creed. Still, for its 
purpose, the book is doubtless a useful one. It certainly does not do much 
towards fulfilling the object of the Boyle Lectures; it is not likely to make many 
converts. Alas for the foolishness of preaching, do any sermons make 
converts ? But it will help to satisfy those Christians born who want to know " 
something about their spiritual forefathers, and who yet have neither taste nor 
time to go very deeply into the subject. And all that we have wished to show, 
in remarks which may seem disparaging, is, that the book has no claim to be 
called (what injudicious friends are always ready to call such books), a wonderful 
contribution to our theological literature. 
H. S. Facan. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE: A WoMAn’s Lor IN THE GREAT FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. By Saran TYTLER. 3 Vols. Alexander Strahan. 


More pictures of French life and character; another story of the great 
Terror—which has become almost dull and wearisome by the constant 
endeavours of inferior writers to treat it intelligibly. But Miss Tytler possesses 
the qualification, very unusual with modern writers on foreign subjects, of 
having lived among the scenery and people she describes. She is intimately 
acquainted with French society; she has seen and sympathised with many 
of the finest types of French character; and uniting to such private informa- 
tion a somewhat liberal acquaintancé with French historians and memoir 
writers, she has succeeded in constructing a series of brilliant and truthful 
sketches. No objection can be taken on the score of good taste to any portion 
of the work; indeed, there is considerable faculty, perceptive not creative, 
expressed in writing admirable for its clearness and vigour. But the work is 
weak in two great points. The one art essential to the writer of fiction, that of 
telling a story simply, straightforwardly, and well, without clogging the narra- 
- tive with unnecessary details or events that distribute the central interest, has not 
operated here; and without that, the smaller qualities must be brilliant indeed 
to preserve the picture from oblivion. Neither Dickens nor Thackeray have 
exhibited the narrative-faculty in a fine degree ; the one wrote charmingly in 
spite of it, and the other moves hearts and provokes laughter by other means. 
Of living writers, Tennyson alone perhaps possesses it superlatiyely, but 
without the creative originality and sympathy with a broad range of characters 
which might have made him a great dramatic poet. Browning shows it in his 
early writings, but latterly he has done all that ingenuity can do to disguise it. 
The other point in which ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline” seems weak is the common 
one—a wateriness, if I may be allowed the expression, in the painting of cha- 
racters remote from the writer’s own. The only types of men with whom Miss 
Tytler succeeds are those who (like Monsieur de la Fay) present little manner- 
isms easily appreciable, or others who (like Jonquille Sart) are distinguished by 
qualities at once fine, shallow, and showy. She fails signally in Michel Sart, 
whose subdued strength, silent endurance, and affections as reticent as deep, 
are those of the pet hero of lady novelists. In dealing with such heroes, women 
either assume that a man’s reticence means the same thing as a woman’s reti- 
cence, and hides the same conditions, and then proceed to analyse accordingly ; 
or, like Miss Tytler, they do not attempt to fathom the man at all, but stand 
before him in ignorant and silent worship. One way is as unsatisfactory as tlie 
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other, but the latter is the less pernicious. The finest type of male character is 
not the subdued type, and active resistance (in spite of all the cant we hear to 
the contrary) is a more splendid virtue, and of infinitely more importance to the 
progress of the world, than passive endurance. ‘‘ Suffering” has been trans- 
ported into modern life, as the watchword of the religion and literatu:+ «* the 
day ; and the feeling is a fine one till it reaches stagnation-point, and a..es up 
in inaction. When the feminine virtues, glorious and noble in women, begin to 
be exalted by men above those masculine energies which perpetuate and create, 
society is getting drowsy and unreal. ‘Is it any wonder that, in life as well as 
in literature, we begin to suspect that these ‘‘ strong” men, with their wonder- 
ful control over their impulses, their mighty faculty for silent endurance, do 
not after all feel so deeply as the ladies pretend they do? and that we long for 
busier, more excitable heroes, fellows not ashamed of their emotions, and quite 
incapable of coiling up the affections in a vinegar bottle? and that we feel 
deeply bored, and think with a sigh of Smollett and Thackeray, as we observe 
how awkwardly the creators deal with such types, how faintly they see into 
human nature, how much they flatter and how much they emasculate, and 
how constantly they resort to stale devices while trying to glorify what they 
cannot account for and do not understand ? 

Incapacity to tell a story well, and a style of thought impregnated with some 
of the puerilities of third-rate novelists, reduce ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline” from 
the rank of a work of art to that of a collection of pleasing and brilliantly 
touched pictures—some of which, indeed, are so fine that they encourage us to 
hope that Miss Tytler, when her knowledge of the conditions of art becomes 
broadened, may yet write a first-class novel. The early portions of the work 
are exceedingly good, uniformly interesting. The pictures of the fine family at 
the Tour, of the young demoiselle Jacqueline’s love affair with her selfish cousin, 
and of the Sart household at the auberge, are all charming. It is when Jacqueline, 
having been jilted by her cousin, throws herself into the arms of Michel Sart, 
that the first unpleasant effect is produced—not because the situation is alto- 
gether unnatural, but because it is unnaturally and insufficiently described. 
But only when the story begins to move does the writer show her want of the 
great gift. The hand that works the puppets shakes tremulously behind the 
scenes. In painting little landscape pictures, or giving little bits of dialogue, 
or describing little pieces of still life, Miss Tytler is quite at home—such faculty 
as she possesses being distinctively perceptive and descriptive. Directly Monsieur 
is arrested and sent to Paris, and his daughter follows thither in the hope of 
saving him—as soon, in fact, as the characters are transported into the life and 
action of the Revolution—our impression changes. The interest is diffused. 
The light, no longer concentrated, comes in straggling patches that only confuse 
the observer. Pieces of French anecdote, bits of description, glimpses of his- 
torical figures—all very clever as fragments—are mingled together awkwardly 
and without art; and in spite of the evident strain of the writer to produce a 
striking picture of the events then taking place in France, the effect is no finer 
than that of good essay writing. The characters get smudged and shadowy ; 
we forget all but their names. The interest in the tale, as a tale, decreases 
with every fresh chapter. The loss is not redeemed by solitary passages of 
great beauty—such as the death of Monsieur, the return of Father Hubert to 
La Faye, or Jonquille Sart’s sad love experience in prison. The last two volumes, 
in fact, are most disappointing. Jacqueline, after living for some time in Paris, 
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commits herself before the tribunal, is thrown into prison, and is only liberated 
on the plea that she is about to become a mother. Then Michel Sart, her 
husband, of whom we had lost sight, steps forward again. His mother and 
brother have been executed, and he has suffered fearfully on his wife’s account — 
silently, of course. He is ‘‘so grey that the silvered locks gathered in his 
queue were now the most notable thing about him, more notable even than his 
stately height and breadth.” Jacqueline has never cared anything for her 
husband ; but the readers are informed that she loves him now, seeing how his 
hard exterior had only hidden a fiercely suffering heart. To reach this con- 
summation, he had to go through the difficult process of growing grey in a few 
months ; but, as a reward, he is happy ever afterwards. And the reader closes 
the book with a confused memory of a series of startling group-pictures, of a 
mass of light and shade, but with no better knowledge of the leading characters 
than when he began. The background has put out the chief figures—a fatal 
result in a novel. 

Properly described, then, ‘‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline” is a novelette, expanded 
into three volumes by careful padding. In this case the padding is unusually 
rich, costly, and attractive; but it is only padding after all. Perhaps, in 
justice to the author, I should attribute some of her shortcomings to the fact 
that she has chosen Paris during the Revolution as the scene of the greater 
part of her story. If you have a mightily striking background to your tale, 
your figures must be great and mighty too; and those of Miss Tytler are not. 
In Carlyle’s wild and fantastic picture of the Revolution, the men and women 
assume vague proportions, and flit about, terrible, shadowy, and in keeping ; 
but though Carlyle has been here in Miss Tytler’s novel, he has conveyed no 
direct inspiration. Had the scene of the story been confined to the litile village 
of Faye, just dimly lighted up by the distant national conflagration, the effect 
would have been different, the art less incomplete. However, ‘‘Citoyenne 
Jacqueline,” with all its faults, will be widely read and admired, as the brilliant 
effort of a lady who is destined, in some department or other of literature, to do 
great things, and who already moves aloft high above the Miss Braddons and 
F. G. Traffords of our generation, picking her steps gently and hopefully 
upward. Let me conjure her, therefore, in future efforts, to hesitate ere con- 
tributing more types to that watery literature to which we look only for moral 
monsters, and which bears the same relation to good writing that the teachings 
of a young ladies’ seminary do to the ethics of Mr. Mill. 

RoBERT BUCHANAN. 


SrE-Saw: a Novel. ByFrancesco ABATI. Edited by W. Winwoop READE. 
2 Vols. Edward Moxon & Co. 


‘‘ SeE-Saw’” is remarkable, considered in the light of mere literary manipu- 
lation, but is one more example of the utter inefficiency of this kind of 
talent and labour to produce a work which is to stir the emotions and en- 
large the sympathies. There is abundant cleverness, epigram, description, 
social and satirical sketching, but there is no grasp of character, no dramatic 
ventriloquism, no presentation of the experiences of life and passion which can 
make the reader feel that he is assisting at the evolution of a veritable drama. 
Mr. Reade has seen yarious forms of life, and has read largely of French novels ; 
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but he does not appear to have thought seriously on the purposes of Fiction, 
1.0r how those purposes can be realised. Instead of meditating on his subject, 
and seeing it clearly in all its‘ramified details, in all its characteristic relations, 
so as to evolve it before our eyes with something of the necessary coherence of 
reality, he seems ‘to have allowed his invention to proceed very much at hap- 
hazard, and to have allowed his memory of other novels to determine incidents 
and situations. Like a musician ‘sitting down to the piano and allowing his 
fingers to run over the keys, modulating and combining not under some clearly 
defined conception, but under the immediate suggestion of each successive 
phrase, he hits off a description, or suddenly introduces a situation, satisfied if 
the one is sufficiently lively, and the other likely to be effective, without much 
regard to their place in the composition. 

There are certain suggestions in his ‘novel which were worthy of a more 
deliberate and truthful working out; but he works them out so indifferently, 
and in such careless compliance with the conventional machinery of the 
circulating library, that the effect is like that of a vivacious talker of com- 
monplace, whose manner incessantly excites an expectation which is as in- 
cessantly frustrated by the matter. There is nothing in these incidents and 
situations which we have not met with over and over again. Nor is there any 
sense of reality created by the mode of presentation. To any one familiar 
with the average French novel, an accurate idea of ‘‘ See-Saw ” may be con- 
veyed by saying that it is very much after that type. It is sparkling and 
worthless. Things are said because they can be said epigrammatically, rather 
than because they are true; and characters are presented under aspects which 
suit the convenience of the situation, instead of the situations being left to 
arise from the conflict and concurrence of characters. 

The idea which apparently first presented itself to the author—namely that 
of a young Florentine noble of real genius, wasting his life and faculties in 
small social successes, and stung into serious ambition by sorrow and mis- 
fortune, was a happy suggestion ; and the idea of using love for a protégé as 
the pivot of this revolution, was one which, though old, has an eternal interest. 
But it required far more serious meditation, and far greater fortitude of mind 
than Mr. Reade has bestowed on it. By meditation he would have realised 
the conception to himself in all its details, and not simply as a passing sug- 
gestion. By fortitude of mind he would have sternly rejected all the facile 
suggestions of memory, and all the tricks and “ effects” of the ordinary 
novelist, and would have kept his thoughts fixed on the-truth; this truth 
would have affected his readers, so that instead of, as now, feeling that the 
author was exerting his cleverness to amuse them, they would have felt them- 
selves in presence of a scene from life. It is a fatal defect when the reader 
is constantly made aware of the author’s presence, or hears the creaking of 
the machinery employed; and this defect is felt in ‘‘See-Saw.” Indeed, the 

story becomes little more than a peg on which to hang certain descriptions of 
Florentine, London, and Baden-Baden life. Improbability runs through the 
book even to the smaller details. Want of verisimilitude destroys the interest. 
EpITor. 
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